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PREFACE 


Some apology is perhaps needed that an engineer, a 
member of one of the least vocal of the professions, should 
-attempt a contribution, however slight, to a subject that 
is m the mam a study peculiar to psychologists It is 
perhaps the very fact that he makes no claim to psychol- 
ogical knowledge that justifies the venture, for the psy- 
chologist who writes on this all-absorbing topic is apt to 
be both profound and professional, and the learned 
treatise, whatever the subject, is heavy reading for the 
layman 

The writer can at least claim to have had unusual 
opportunities for practical experience of the subject m a 
lifetime devoted not only to the training of young engi- 
neers, but also to close personal relations with students 
of all types m the work of the Tutor of a Cambridge 
College 

Due to the disturbed times he has spent over twelve 
years of his life m uniform, with special opportunities for 
contacts with young officers of all three services A 
period of several years as a Master at the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth provided useful experience m secon- 
dary education Three years m the Army Selection 
Directorates of Britain and India have been of special 
value 

* Leadership is a universal attribute and there never has 
been and never will be a master race But each country 
has its special problems and those of India, with its ever 
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growing importance in the comity of nations haw re- 
ceived special consideration* 

The privilege of advancing jears must be claimed for 
some musing without method and for occasional 
digression from the subject of the title. Various books 
and articles on cognate topics haw been perused by the 
writer and some of these arc mentioned in the text 
Others have not been acknowledged owing to no details 
having been noted. The writer apologises for nnj use 
that he has made of these in a process of unconscious 
cerebration. 
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CHAPTER I 
LEADERSHIP 

* 

The bulwarks of a city aie its men 

Leadership is not merely the art of becommg noi even 
of remaining a* leader, it is the art of leading, and the 
difference is fundamental This was recognised at least 
as long ago as in Roman days, when Tacitus wrote of 
Germamcus as “a man whom the whole world would have 
judged capable of ruling, had he never ruled ” Recent 
years have amply confirmed that the qualities required 
both to obtain and to retain high office are far from those 
involved in the successful fulfilment of such heavy res- 
ponsibilities 

Psychologists have made exhaustive study of the 
qualities required of a good leader Psychology has 
strayed a long way from the study that is suggested by 
the derivation of the word and can best be defined as the 
study of behaviour This matter of leadership is there- 
fore of high importance to psychologists and it is a subject 
that is also of the greatest interest to the layman. The 
qualities required of a leader are numerous and also com- 
plex, as they vary in accordance With the type of group 
that is to be controlled. The group may even be com- 
posed of the same individuals, but the purpose of the 
leadership may be quite different, so that we are con- 
cerned with the character of the leader, the character of 
the followers, and the nature of the problems with which 
the group has to deal Thus the qualities required of an 
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outstanding bishop are far removed from those required 
of a successful admiral or of a prime-minister Further- 
more the qualities required of a war time prime-minister 
are altogether different from those required when peace 
reigns supreme. In time of peace and in a democratic 
state the successful politician must be closelj in touch 
with the man in the street and must act— within reason — 
as the interpreter of the national will- This is indeed the 
weakness of democracy and was the cause of our failure 
to re-arm in the jears that the locusts have eaten. The 
great majority of the British nation was then most reluc 
tant to face the increase in taxation that re-onmament 
involved and was satisfied with vain and futile babbling 
about "moral re-armament” The old maxim "Trust in 
God and keep jour powder drj” was changed into "Trust 
in God and jou will need no powder at all In time of 
war action and not Interpretation is dcmnndcd.of a states 
man whether of a democratic or a totalitarian state Hr 
must then be a dictator who will co-ordinate all the 
energies of the state in the common tasV of achieving 
victorj 

A leader such os Is understood b\ a free people Is one 
who Inspires free men with the feeling of moral obliga 
tion to follow him and this Invokes high purpose clcarl) 
realised and couragcouslj pursued. There Is, however 
one fundamental that li required of a great leader 
whether In the Services or in Industrv whether In an 
outstanding position or In the less Important vvorV re* 
qulred of a junior officer It Is that ho must liavr a good 
knowledge of his job and as this Involves Intelligercr a- ' 
training It It education that h a mflttrr of vital tmpof 
Unce ho nan ran ircur* the co"itfmco of tl f group 
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that he leads unless he is efficient at Ins 30b and no one 
will be efficient at his 30b unless he knows it really well 
It all seems so absurdly obvious, but like many obvious 
things it is so often forgotten, and that is why so many 
leaders are unsuccessful since they lack this fundamental 
essential 

It must be clearly appreciated that in some shape or 
form leadership involves privilege, and this applies to all 
communities whether communist, totalitarian, or demo- 
' cratic Under the last mentioned system we like to think 
that, as the American Declaration of Independence puts it, 
“all men are born free and equal”. Men may require free- 
dom if they are to be capable and self-reliant citizens, but 
freedom is conditional on order, and there is need for 
leadership m a democracy even more urgently than m 
other forms of government By all accounts the pri- 
vileges of the Russian Commissar were quite as extensive 
as those of the Nazi Gauleiter There is reason and logic m 
this, for the leader is the representative of the group he 
leads, the real danger of the association of privilege with 
authority is that it mvolves the formation of a privileged 
class As long as the privileges are regarded as belongmg 
to the office, all is well, but when they are regaided as 
rights belongmg to the class itself the real complications 
arise 

Leadership based on social prestige has been in general- 
the system m vogue m England for many centuries, and 
on the whole it has not worked too badly The tradition 
of honest and painstaking service has been strong m the 
rulmg class, and although there have been abuses, the 
leadership was on the whole conscientious and competent 
even if unimaginative With the decline of the caste ' 
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system and the increase in bureaucracy, intelligence be- 
comes the ruling factor in leadership, it is then of vital 
Importance that the new governing class should build up 
an adequate tradition of social service and should demand 
no privilege over and above that which represents a fair 
return for the service which It renders In a country such 
as India where caste is still in the ascendancy problems of 
leadership arc still more complex. 

Leadership is not a mere matter of the management of 
men or of parties, nor is It the manipulation of opinion 
least of nil Is It the avoidance of mistake*. Mom a great 
leader makes many mistakes but he will never be o great 
leader without high purpose clearly defined and coura 
gcously pursued. Gladstones is a good example In the 
political sphere of a leader possessing moral outhoritv and 
the power to create enthusiasm. It was his obllitv to 
appeal to that sense of high purpose that enabled him to 
exercise the moral suasion so necessary to take his follow 
era where he wanted them to go Ills was o moral leader 
ship in the life of the nation and was based on a hatred of 
evil doing It was this that inspired bln denunciation of 
AbduU the Turkish tyrant, and the trend of history might 
hove been different if more recent prime-ministers had 
possessed the courage to attack Hitler and Mu ollni tn 
like manner Greatness in a man can perhaps be r**J 
mated bv the degree to which he has affected hi* own ogr 
ord indirectlv the ages that follow It Is a Iragedv that 
so many men— veil IntenUoned— have influenced thrir 
time In an adverse wav In the sixteenth cen’ury ^ 
example contemporary Europe was Influenced In a fumb 
mental way by MaehlavrlU and Calvin but rf the*e twn 
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one defended the 1 uthlessness of punccs, the othei pio- 
claimed the cruelty of God 

Of so complex a quality as leadership it is difficult to 
generalise, but most psychologists concur that lcndcis m 
any social organisation may be roughly grouped mto three 
mam categones. — 

Fustly the institutional type Tins type of man main- 
tains his position by virtue of his office. Such a leader is 
emphatic of rank, consei value in outlook, punctilious m 
matters of drill and discipline, and stereotyped m his re- 
actions He is in geneial more successful when he comes 
of a social class superioi to that of the majority of his 
following If this is not the case — as foi example m the 
old-fashioned variety of sergeant-major — insistence on 
matters of formal discipline is likely to be even more 
strongly exacted We all knotv the institutional type of 
leader and soldiers of by-gone days knew him even better 
We may laugh at this type, and call him Colonel Blimp, 
but these Colonel Blimps are right psychologically if in 
no othei respect Indeed the man who lacks those 
personal qualities that enable him to dominate his men 
and to assert himself by his own foice of character, may 
yet succeed m leadership to a limited extent by suiting lus 
methods to his own limitations, and by using Ins authority 
to prop up his weaknesses m othei directions 

Secondly, the dominant type This is the man who 
maintains Ins authority by virtue of his own personality 
and his innate force of character It is of this type, and 
of this type alone that the dictum is true that leaders are 
born and not made, and even then it is only true to a 
strictly limited extent Leadership of this kind can never 
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be attained by mere assertiveness and Initiative know 
ledge of the job and speed in execution, all come into the 
picture as well This type of man is confident in action 
and prepared himself to do anything that he expects his 
followers to do He is not afraid of making mistakes be- 
cause he knows that his power resides in his own innate 
strength of character The dominant leader is far more 
ready than the institutional leader to initiate new ideas 
and to take risks. It is in general true that all great cap- 
tains of war have been of this type. 

The third type is tho persuasive leader — the man who 
maintains his position by virtue of his capacity to persu 
ade and to convince his followers. This type o! leader is 
in many ways the most interesting of the three, and in a 
democratic society he is certainly the most common. The 
dominant type of leader may hardly regard him as a 
leader at ah, because he expresses his followers rather 
than impressing them. But a leader he certainly is, and 
this type of leader plays an ever increasing part in modem 
life and especially In all non military activities. Civilian 
life produces him in large numbers— we all know the 
“understanding' man, the alert Intellectual typo that is 
good at business matters and persuasive in temperament 
In the Services he tends towards the administrative ride. 
He gets on well with his men and has an uncanny instinct 
for finding out what they ore feeling and thinking about 
His power depends upon this contact with his group and 
without it he is lost Almost everything that he doc* 
within the group affects his status and in any appraise- 
ment of the quality of the leadership it Is the whole man 
that must be considered. As Bartlett says In Psychology 
and the Soldier — “The institutional leader must remain 
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aloof, the dominant leader may remain aloof, the persua- 
sive leader dare not remain aloof ” In leadership of the 
persuasive type, force of example" is a motive of supreme 
importance Example is so important an adjunct to 
leadership that it is almost justifiable to give it a category 
by itself 

This division mto categories all sounds delightfully 
simple but m practice no individual ever partakes solely 
of one type, and these thiee classes are merely generalisa- 
tions Moreover it must be remembered that leadership 
is always a matter of interplay between the leader and 
the group that he leads Aptitude and intelligence may 
be innate, but the necessaiy skill and knowledge must be 
acquired With the , development of modern technique, 
qualities of skill and knowledge become of ever growing 
importance, and the trend is away from the dominant and 
despotic type and towards the persuasive type 

In general there are certain common qualities m leaders 
of all types, both military and civilian Whether m a 
politician such as Churchill or m a great Captam of war 
such as Wellington, or in a leader m some great humani- 
tarian venture such as Florence Nightingale, there are at 
least six indispensable qualities — (1) Knowledge of the 
work to be done and energy wherewith to carry it out with 
ruthless efficiency (2) Intelligence, without which the 
necessary plans cannot be formulated and put mto success- 
ful effect (3) Sympathy, which will alone enable the 
leader to retain the loyalty and allegiance of his followers 
(4) Confidence, wherewith to infect his followers with a 
belief m the success of the venture (5) Determination, 
which will alone overcome the difficulties inherent m any 
hazardous undertaking Vitality and stamina are in- 
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eluded under this heading. (6) A Philosophy — or better 
still a religion — which supplies the mainspring that is 
vital for success. Moral Integrity and strength of 
character are hero involved. No great leader has ever 
achieved outstanding success without such inspiration, 
though admittedly the philosophy may be a bastard faith 
such as that of the Nazis. 

In the case of British leaders it is almost necessarj to 
add a seventh quality namely a sense of humour, but un 
doubtedly certain great English and Scottish leaders — 
Oliver Cromwell for example — have been outstanding yet 
devoid of this valued lubricant Of these essential in 
gredients for leadership only intelligence is innate and 
over and above these there are certain qualities that vary 
greatly with the type of leader Thus a politician must 
possess skill in debate and quickness of repartee In some 
measure whereas these characteristics are far from ncccs 
sary in the successful soldier Obviously it would only bo 
in the higher ranks of the angelic host that a leader would 
possess all these qualities in equal measure and even an 
archangel might be excused for some lapse In one or other 
particular 

In a military organisation the qualities already enu 
m era ted boll down to two essentials — 

(1) Tho confidence of the men in their officers superior 
knowledge and powers of judgment must be im 
plicit This is a matter of intelligence, and brain 
power Is therefore Involved. 

(2) The affection and respect of the men for their offl 
cars must be a powerful factor in their leadership 
Character comes in here and it Is a mnttcr of the 
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heait Both these qualities involve training and 
time The “born-leader” docs not really exist. As 
Sir Charles Napier tritely remarked, “A man cannot 
leam his profession \\ ithout constant study When 
m a post of lesponsibility he has no time to lead, 
and, if he comes to such a post with an empty skull, 
it is then too late to fill it ” 

But the leader whatever his nature must partake to 
some extent at least of the quality of self-confidence, to 
be exhibited far moie m his geneial bearing than in any 
emphasis on the orders that he gives. Tlieie is a certain 
craving foi guidance innate m the follower, and it is one 
of the qualities of the leader that he should exploit this 
m an ahnost unconscious mannei There is nothing more 
infectious or more lowering to morale than indecision 
Initiative by the leader undei difficult conditions is most 
unpoitant It is usually better to do something wiong 
than to do nothing at all 

It is a mistake to imagine that the quality of leadeislnp 
is rare and that it tends to atrophy under modem mass- 
production conditions This may be true of the outstand- 
ing leader, but in general leadership is a powerful impulse, 
instinctive m human nature and bobbmg up in all direc- 
tions in spite of every repression and denial To a 
greater or less extent most of us have the cieative impulse 
and it is m the widest opportunity to fulfil this, that true 
happiness is to be found Many only wish to lead a con- 
tented and useful existence and are wrapped up m their 
own work m which they find full scope for self-develop- 
ment and en3oyment It is not from these that the leaders 
are generally found, but from those who feel the impelling 
force to get on m order to win recognition These are the 
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real leaders and in various directions according to their 
temperament and opportunities but it is the job of the 
trainer to harness this instinct to the spirit of brotherhood 
and to the courage, the self sacrifice and the selflessness 
that is evoked by the spirit of service. 

Leadership is a complex quality and it appears in the 
most varied forms It is this that makes it so important 
that the staff chosen to carry out the necessary tests in 
selecting a leader should possess wide knowledge and much 
human understanding It is so easy for the inexperienced 
to mistake the thruster for the leader for a first rate 
leader is often well content to let another lead so long as 
he feels that the job is well done. A lesser man will want 
to take the lead under any circumstances. 

Tests for leadership are numerous and varied The 
well known psychological intelligence tests serve very well 
to start the enquiry, as intelligence is a fundamental essen 
tial in any type of leadership. Something will be said 
about the nature and scope of these tests in a subsequent 
chapter it will be shpwn that they supply a very fair and 
simple test of innate mental capacity Acquired 
knowledge is neither tested nor intended to be tested. It 
is most unusual for a candidate who does really badly in 
these to put up a good performance in the other tests so 
that the intelligence tests sene excellently as an Initial 
sieve in the testing process. Moreover they arc com 
pletely standard and the staff that carries out these tests 
can be trained in a short time. Tests of physique are onl> 
helpful to a mitigated extent as a medical examination 
will do much that is necessary For the fighting services 
good physique and first rate general fitness as well as 
ample M guts” and determination arc all wanted — it is the 
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latter qualities that are the most difficult to assess In the 
German Army, tests were given which subjected the candi- 
date to severe physical stram, but it is doubtful whether 
this is a,real solution even for the Nazi type of leader and 
certamly not for British and Indian officers Neither 
Wolfe nor Nelson would have been available to the British 
Army and the British Navy respectively if severe tests of 
physique had been m vogue In militaiy leadership m 
time of war some degree of ruthlessness is essential This 
is a trait far more inherent m the German than m the 
Anglo-Saxon In fact one of the allied aims m the second 
World War is to achieve a world- wide spirit of tolerance 
and kmdlmess, which does not however preclude the 
pumshment of the perpetrators of abuses with ruthless 
severity. The persuasive leader with no particular 
dominance is more and more m evidence as the civilian 
leader under normal conditions One of the greatest 
virtues m a democratic organisation is mdeed the ability 
to persuade, others to follow Even in the Army there is 
a leader at the tail of a column as well as m the van 

Methods best suited in the quest of leadership must 
needs vary to an almost infinite extent as they depend so 
much on the type of the leadership Thus the tests to try 
out the type of man well suited to take the lead m the field 
of missionary enterprise would be very different from 
those suited to discern the leader in a fighting service In- 
dividual tests — vocational and otherwise — have their 
place but it must always be remembered that leadership is 
concerned with the relations between the leader and the 
group and no individual test will discern this relationship 
The reactions of a group to their leader vary to a surpris- 
ing extent and are often quite unpredictable For 
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example we all know that the ability of the schoolmaster 
to main tain discipline is almost instinctive in some cases 
and almost non-existent in others. Moreover the man of 
good presence and with a fine athletic record is often a 
poor disciplinarian, whereas an apparently meek, mild 
and unimpressive-looking man may keep discipline with 
almost effortless ease. It is of interest to any student of 
human behaviour to observe the reactions among the 
members of almost any group whether in sport, politics or 
any social activity such as scouting We shall see the re- 
action of members of the group to the thruster their con 
tempt for the man who tries to push himself to the front 
at oil costs when his real leadership is slight, the quiet but 
forceful man who makes his personality felt with little 
effort, the type of man who takes part in n discussion on 
the lines of n tub-thumper in Hyde Park, the type of man 
with plenty of academic qualifications but who is colour 
less and devoid of drhe and determination. It was a 
village publican who when called upon>to pass judgment 
on a candidate for a scholastic job who was of this latter 
variety — with several degrees but nothing else — summed 
him up as follows, We alius find that the weakest barrels 
ave the most oops." 

It must bo emphasized that it is quite impossible to pro- 
duce tests for leadership without considering very care- 
fully what we ore wanting to test It has already been 
shown — it is hoped clearly — that leadership Is not a pro- 
perty of relatively constant value possessed by on in 
dividual such os strength physical endurance or a know 
ledge of mathematics, but that it is a function not onlj of 
the person and his followers but also of the nature of the 
leadership Most people in India will agree for example 
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n 

that Mr. Jmnah lias shown outstanding qualities m his 
leadership of the Muslim Community but Mr Jmnah 
would certainly not be accepted as a leader of the Sikhs 
because he would fail to secure any co-opeiation from his 
followeis m that capacity It is indeed quite impossible 
to provide any sort of “manual” for the testing of leader- 
ship and it is — perhaps foilunately — a subject that cannot 
be acquired by the studs* of books, so that tests for leader- 
ship aie entirely different from any kind of academic 
examination 

In general a good schoolmaster makes a fnst-iate judge 
of human 1 elationships after the necessary training. His 
profession should make him successful in his observation 
of a young man’s approach to specific problems and m 
seeing how he reacts to the remaining members of his 
group The ideal judge is himself a peisuasive rather 
than an institutional or dominant leader The latter will 
find it almost impossible to cairy self-effacement to the 
degree necessary to obtain the best lesults He will also 
tend to be impressed by the thrustei and to ignore the 
reactions of the group towards its individual members 
It is the latter part of the job that is so vital m allowing a 
group to work almost unaided It is the capacity to evoke 
the growth of leadership in others that constitutes one of 
the highest qualities The members of a group soon find 
out who it is among them that approximates to this — in- 
deed there is much to be said m favour of allowing mem- 
bers of a group themselves to choose their own leader 
This is of course the essence of democracy and, psychol- 
ogically speaking, it constitutes one of its most valuable 
characteristics. 
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It has been seen that the qualities of leadership are 
mainly acquired and not innate, and it is worthwhile in 
quiring into the atmosphere moat favourable for their 
acquisition. There ii no doubt that team games have a 
favourable influence on the formation of character and the 
development of leadership but it seems probable that less 
artificial pastimes involving some danger and the need for 
Initiative and determination are even more valuable. 
Mountaineering rock-climbing, and sailing are good 
examples of these. There is competition here but It is 
competition with nature and the elements. Skill at games 
is to some extent at least a mere matter of habit. In 
dividual games such as tennis billiards, and golf are far 
less valuable than team games but an exception may be 
made of boxing in the quest for military leadership since 
it includes to a peculiar degree hitting movement self 
control, and tempered pugnacity qualities that ore of the 
very essence of war Of the group games, rugger soccer, 
and rowing with their direct appeal to stamina and the 
instinct of assertiveness would seem most valuable in the 
building up of morale. 

But however Important games maj seem In achieving 
that reaction to danger and the inquisitiveness that const! 
tutes the relish for adventure we must avoid above all the 
attitude so common in schools and elsewhere of putting 
sport on a pedestal and regarding it almost as a sacred 
thing to which all other interests must be subordinated. 
We all know the type of “sportsman” who is rotten to the 
core in his other activities In life Games have an impor 
tant place and ore never likely to be neglected In the 
British type of society — other countries achieve equally * 
successful morale without their use However lacking 
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the French may have been m the second European War, 
they put up a more than adequate perfoimance in 1914- 
1918 and games have never occupied a position of much 
importance m their make-up 
Leadership of the 3 r oung might well receive a chapter by 
itself, and a lengthy one at that, because the adolescent 
has many special difficulties — complexes and conflicts as 
the psychologist would call them It has been said that 
youth has a sentimental value in Russia, propaganda value 
in Germany, and onlj r a nuisance value in England 
This may have been true m the past, but youth is cer- 
tainly receiving a full share of attention both m Britain 
and India at the present The leader of the young is justi- 
fied m cashmg-in on the undoubted fact that there is noth- 
ing that young people admire quite as much as skill We 
all like to feel that the man above us knows his job from 
top to bottom but m youth this becomes so real a matter 
that it often results m hero-worship The adolescent is 
feeling his way in life, he or she has a great capacity for 
admiration and will best accept as a leader one who has 
expert knowledge or expert gifts in one or other direction 
that he or she lacks Perhaps it is the father or mothei 
instinct in embryo, but this hero-worship is almost a 
normal factor in adolescents, and it is one of the most 
effective means whereby they may be influenced More- 
over humour is more valued by the young than by the 
old but they like even less than their elders that the laugh 
should be turned against themselves Saicasm is a very 
lethal weapon to inflict upon youth 
In all modem fighting services a careful technique for 
selection of junior leaders has been evolved In the Ame- 
ucan Army this dates from 1917 and the Germans used 
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modern Selection methods in a characteristically Nazi 
m a nn er in building up the vast armed conglomeration 
that created so formidable a menace to all free countries. 
In Britain and In India the organization has been slow in 
starting but statistics confirm that far more successful 
results are achieved than was the case with the old tech 
nique based almost entirely on the interview In India 
all three services have combined in a comprehensive orga 
nlzatlon that is gradually finding favour with even the 
most conservative and that In a country where demo- 
cratic changes are not usually welcomed. The happy team- 
work of regimental officers psychiatrists and psycho! 
ogists is there bearing successful fruit in the avoidance of 
frustration and the saving of training facilities. Perhaps 
the most unbiassed and satisfactory commendation of the 
work of the Services Selection Boards is to be obtained 
from candidates for commissions themselves and even 
those who arc unsuccessful are usually convinced of the 
fairness and efficiency of the technique employed 
This quest of leadership and choice of office-holders by 
physical, mental, and behaviour tests is Indeed for from 
new A notable example Is described by Herodotus, that 
father of history who graced the 5th century B.C. with his 
clear and transparent style the wonderful variety of his 
story and the diversity of his knowledge The incident in 
question was tho choosing of a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand by Clclsthcnes King of Sicyon The process took 
exactly one jear the preliminaries including the erection 
of a foot-course and a wrestling ground— In fact an 
assault-course in modem parlance In the words of 
George Rawlins on s translation (see the Penguin 
Herodotus Vol II) “Now when they were all come and 
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the day appointed had arrived, Cleisthenes fhst of all 
enquired of each concerning his country and his family, 
after which he kept them with him a year and made trial 
of their manly bearing, their temper, their accomplish- 
ments, and their dispositions, sometimes drawing them 
apart for converse, sometimes bringing them all together 
Such as were still youths he took with him from time to 
tune to the gymnasium, but the greatest trial of all was 
at the banquet table Durmg the whole period of their 
stay he lived with them as I have said, and further from 
first to last he entertamed them sumptuously. Somehow 
or other the suitors who came from Athens pleased him 
the best of all and of these Hippoclides, Tisander’s son, was 
specially m favour, partly on account of his manly bear- 
ing, and partly also because his ancestors were of km to 
the Corinthian Cypselids” The denouement is worth 
recordmg and occurred at the final banquet on the day of 
the espousals, “Presently as the drinking advanced Hip- 
.pochdes, who quite dumbfounded the rest, called aloud to 
the flute-player and bade him strike up a dance; which the 
man did, and Hippoclides danced to it, and he fancied that 
he was dancmg exceedingly well, but Cleisthenes who 
was observing him began to misdoubt the whole business 
Then Hippoclides, after a pause, told an attendant to bring 
m a table, and when it was brought he mounted upon it 
and danced first of all some Laconian figures, then some 
Attic ones, after which he stood on his head upon the 
table, and began to toss his legs about. Cleithenes, notwith- 
standing that he now loathed Hippoclides for a son-m-law 
by reason of his dancmg and his shamelessness, still as 
he wished to avoid an outbreak had restrained himself 
during the first and likewise durmg the second dance, 

2 

L 
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when however he saw him tossing his legs in the air, he 
could no longer contain himself, but cried out “Son of 
Tisander thou hast danced thy wife away ’ “What does 
Hippoclidea care’ — was the others answer And hence 
the proverb arose,” In point of fact the successful suitor 
turned out to be Megacles, the son of Alcmaeon, and the 
grandson of this union was no less a man than Pericles. 

Even in the details and allowing for natural modlflca 
tions this incident suggests that personnel selection pro- 
cedure hag made remarkably slight changes in 24 
centuries. 

Is it not likely that this selection technique in a modified 
form, which has been validated without any shadow of 
doubt, will continue in civilian life both in India and else- 
where under post-war conditions? Shall wo remain satis- 
fied with the old fashioned methods in which our civilian 
leaders were chosen by mere examination tests of 
acquired knowledge’ WEI anyone agree that these tests 
have produced the happiest results in the selection of 
officials for posts of responsibility whether in Industry oi 
in the civil services? We all know the limitations of the 
scholar whose learning is not backed up and reinforced by 
other qualities. The modem system of testing has come 
to stay though it also carries with it a threat Few men 
with any experience of personnel selection will agree with 
the dictum that a Field Marshal s baton is carried in the 
haversack of every private sofdfer Most of us now admit 
that cvcry'ono should have equality of opportunity but 
nature plays on even greater part than nurture in the re- 
sulting product The day will surely come when every 
important organisation, industrial or administrative will 
use modern selection methods for the recruitment of its 
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personnel as well as in promotion m the various grades 
By such means the number of square pegs that get forced 
into round holes will be much reduced, and the efficiency 
of the organisation will be largely mcreased 

It has been truly said that a really great man is one who 
has added to the sum of human happiness or subtracted 
from the load of human misery How small was Adolf 
Hitler m the light of this definition! It is a truism that 
leadership is a quality that is required m all systems of 
government It is merely the external quality of the 
leadership that may show some variation, depending on 
the type of the system under which it is operating 

It has been emphasized that conceptions of democracy 
that include a behttlement of the leader are all wrong — 
indeed democracy is distinguished from other social 
systems in not only needmg more leaders but m making 
far greater demands upon them It aims at diffusing 
leadership throughout the various branches of social 
activity The democratic leader has to rely largely on 
his own inherent qualities of leadership, whereas the Nazi 
Gauleiter and indeed the .Communist Commissar, finds it 
far more easy to fall back on authority and the use of 
force Good leadership is scarce, and especially in the 
higher ranks, and m a society organised for plenty leader- 
ship will be at a premium. 

The essentials to world progress are justice and freedom 
but there is real danger that we may lose our taste for 
freedom by reason of our pandering to state assistance and 
our tolerance of bureaucratic control The man in the 
street refers frequently to an alleged powerful authority, 
which he describes as “they” — something that will resolve 
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all his problems and put things right The fault Ilea not 
so much with the people as with their leaders who have 
been so reluctant to lead. Few can realise that risks and 
responsibilities are necessary in the development of 
character When leadership is in abeyance the vacuum 
tends to be filled by vested interests and in the Govern 
mental sphere, by a welter of conflicting departments. It 
Is more than a tragedy that leaders in the very front rank 
in the political domain have been so conspicuous by their 
absence For all those wasted years between the two 
wars, British rulers virtually abdicated from the task of 
lending the people both in empire rule and in foreign 
affairs. 

In the former a policy of drift was termed an experl 
merit in political evolution, and in the latter the one man 
who challenged the policy of yielding to force was cast out 
into the political wilderness. It may be that this dearth 
of leaders was due to the gaps caused by war The best 
of a whole generation had been killed or wounded — one 
million in killed alone of the men of the British Empire. 
It seems a merciful dispensation that Britain usually finds 
a leader of outstanding merit in times of supreme crisis, 
but it has been a tragedy that the leader that she has 
found has had to spend so many of the best years of his 
life in attempting in opposition, to energise the moral 
fibre of the people to high purpose and to effective action 
against the forces of tyranny that he has only been 
allowed to take over the helm of state when matters were 
in extremity and when he himself had reached an ngc 
when most men are thinking of laying down the burden of 
office 
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Nothing is more noticeable or more characteristic of 
real leadership than the Prime Minister’s clarion call to 
the British people after the evacuation from Dunkirk. 
Compare this with the sulky dumbness of Hitler and 
Mussolini after the defeats at Stalingrad and m North 
Africa m 1943. Of Mi Churchill the noble lmes of 
Browning’s last message to the woild are exquisitely 
true: — 

“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake ” 



CHAPTER II 

THE TESTING OF INTELLIGENCE 1 


For tla the mind that make* the body rich. (Shokejpeare) 

Intelligence tests have been carried out at some schools 
and cognate educational establishments for many years 
and are widely accepted by educationists. Their value is 
now fully established, but it is doubtful v-hether their use 
and their limitations are fully appreciated even by school 
masters, and very little is known by the general public 
about them- It is only being realised by slow degrees that 
these tests are within limits, of the utmost value in choos- 
ing candidates for posts in industry and commerce as well 
as in the recruitment of the civilian and armed services of 
the Crown. 

It is important that no confusion should exist between 
the terms innate aptitude and acquired knowledge as these 
are totally different characteristics, although of course 
bearing some relationship to each other Tests of attain 
ment ore designed to discern and measure a students store 
of acquired knowledge and arc usually carried out In the 
normal school or academic examination. There is some 
doubt whether such tests on traditional lines are as 
efficient or as reliable as used to be thought, and reference 
will be mode to this In a subsequent chapter A new 
type of examination on objccthc lines for measuring 

Unit'i Tmpmnmli (Camb Unir Frol) b a u»*ful 

vwfc for the further Uudy of the aubjed matter of thl* chapter 
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achievement is now in existence and is m considerable 
use, particular^ in the United States. It is claimed that 
for many purposes this kind of test is in general more 
satisfactory than the traditional type of written examina- 
tion 

/ 

Although the use of the teim “intelligence” is so wide- 
spread, the answer to the question “what is intelligence’” 
is far from obvious and the term cannot easily be defined. 
In fact, definitions of this fundamental quality are about 
as satisfactory as those sometimes given for the equally 
fundamental qualities of mmd and matter What is 
mind’ No matter What is matter’ Never mind It is 
of course true that intelligence is m some degree mvolved 
m any mental activity, but its measurement is certamly 
not achieved by academic examinations As some defini- 
tion, however madequate, is better than none, that of D. 
Wechsler, the American psychologist, will be given It 
runs as follows — 

“Intelligence is the capacity of the individual to act 
purposefully, to think rationally, and to deal effectively 
with his environment ” - 

Psychologists maintain that innate intelligence, 1 e , the 
general capacity that underlies all our abilities, remains 
constant and unalterable through adult life This is in- 
deed no doubt true m normal circumstances when noth- 
ing unusual transpires to stimulate or inhibit it, but of 
course there remains the possibility of improving the 
power of usmg that intelligence, and thereby to increase 
the store of knowledge and experience Indeed it is well 
substantiated that after the age of sixteen or thereabouts 
there is no increase m general intelligence in the normal 
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Person, though acquired knowledge and such qualities as 
the power of Judgment based on experience will certainly 
increase until the mind atrophies under the gradual in 
fluence of old age. The true function of intelligence is to 
find ways and means of achieving ends, and its work in 
life should be creative and possibly inventive We can 
all create but we cannot all invent The end in view may 
be prompted by instinct, but the business of intelligence is 
to find out how this end may be achieved. Every normal 
action has two component parts one Instinctive and the 
other intelligence Of these the instinctive component 
provides the motive, the intelligence component finds the 
way 

The word intelligence used in the sense that is under 
stood in tho normal Intelligence tests, would perhaps be 
better replaced by the term mother wit and is a measure 
of the ease with which a person gets into the picture in 
any normal situation. The intelligent man learns more 
quickly and appreciates a situation more cJTcctlvely than 
tho unintelligent man. His mind is more flexible and he 
is therefore more trainable. Professor Spearman main 
tains in his “two-factor theory that all branches of in 
tellectual activity have one fundamental function in com 
mon together with other varying elements. This funds 
mental quality of general intelligence he denotes by tho 
single letter M g” It is this general intelligence that tho 
tests aim at measuring There arc other overlapping fac- 
tors such as memon which arc in general less fundn 
mental 

The real value of Intelligence tests Is that they enable a 
prediction to be made with some accuracy as to what a 
man can do in the future Thej mnl e no claim to 
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measure such qualities as initiative, discipline or leader- 
ship or mdeed education, though the educated man is 
likely to be more intelligent than a man whose education 
is slight It will be seen therefore that high intelligence 
gives no criterion of leadership unless it is associated with 
other necessary qualities It has been suggested indeed 
that intelligence can be effectively divided mto tlnee mam 
types, (1) abstract or verbal intelligence, (2) practical in- 
telligence involving facility in manipulating objects, and 
(3) social intelligence involving facility m dealing with 
human bemgs The first type is that which is mainly 
concerned with the tests described below, but they are 
obviously inter-related. 

The pioneer of intelligence testing was a French psy- 
chologist named Alfred Bmet As early as 1896 Bmet 
expressed the hope that he would succeed m devising a 
series of tests which would indicate a child’s grade of in- 
telligence This he succeeded in domg after countless 
experiments It was Galton who first appreciated that 
mental qualities can only be judged by mental symptoms, 
and who realised that a graded scale was important m the 
measurement of mental ability The work of Bmet was 
in its mam essentials suggested by Galton In America, 
Terman, who became a Professor at Stanford University 
m 1910, adapted and amplified Bmet’s very tentative 
scales, and this enterprise resulted m the publication of 
the Stanford-Bmet Tests in 1916 These tests were 
adapted for American children, modifications for British 
children bemg introduced by Professor Burt These re- 
mained the standard intelligence tests for 20 years In 
1937 Terman and Merrill published a revision of the 
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Stanford Btnet tests after ten years of work, and this ex 
tended the scale upwards as well as downwards to the 2 
year old level The value of these tests was substantiated 
during the first world war when they were widely and 
successfully used in the American Army The majority 
of testers in Britain now use this new Stanford revision. 
Very full instructions are given for its application and the 
forms cover the whole range of intelligence from that of 
infants right up to the adult stage. In India the tests have 
been tried out a good deal in recent years and in several 
languages as regards the verbal tests. Few experts now 
doubt that these testa indicate with considerable accuracy 
the intelligence situation at the time that the tests arc 
given. There is still some controversy as regards prog 
nostic value, Le. the degree to which they can predict 
future performance. 

By testing large numbers of children of all ages, a scale 
of averages, technically called ‘norms has been evolved, 
and the “mental age” of a child ran thus be discerned. The 

ratio ftp - X 100 is known ns the Intelligence 

Actual Age 

Quotient (I Q) For example a boy of 5 years of age 
whose mental age was 7 would have an intelligence 
quotient of T /» X 100 = 140 As a general guide in the 
case of children an Intelligence quotient of much below 
70 suggests come degree of fccble-mindcdncss, wheras one 
around or above 150 represents a state approaching bril 
liance The intelligence quotient is the best single 
measure of intelligence, but It is bj no means complete 
Intelligence like personality Is for too complex to be 
defined by a number Individuals having the same 
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quotient differ widely as regards their capacity for intelli- 
gent behaviour since other factors such as persistence, 
emotion, and moral quahties enter mto the problem, and 
sometimes outweigh sheer intellectual ability. The kind 
of life lived by an individual is itself some test of a 
person’s intelligence Imponderable factors enter mto the 
classification at all levels of intelligence But the intelli- 
gence quotient does supply a very practical and objective 
guide As intelligence, as gauged by intelligence tests, 
ceases to increase after the age of 15 to 16 the intelligence 
quotient m the case of adults has no real meaning There 
is, in fact, some evidence that the intelligence of adults 
as shown by such tests decreases steadily and progres- 
sively from the early thirties and these tests should there- 
fore be treated with some suspicion as a prognostication of 
the intelligence of a man or woman m middle life, though 
still of the utmost value if adequate allowance is made for 
this undoubted fact 

Tests made in U S A shew a slight increase of intelli- 
gence from 15 to 20 years of age followed by a steady 
albeit very gradual decline It is fallacy that our physical 
abilities shew a greater impairment with age than do our 
intellectual ones One reason for the decline is that the 
tests lay considerable emphasis on speed, and older people 
almost invariably do relatively badly on speed tests The 
middle-aged resemble the British workman m having two 
speeds, slow and stop 1 We all hate to believe that we are 
not as mentally alert at 50 as at 20 and the elderly com- 
plain about their loss of memory but not about loss of 
judgment or common-sense, but memory is not the only 
mental capacity that declines with age nor is it even the 
capacity that declines the most Incidentally the weight 
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of the brain decreases with age pari passu with intelli 
gence test scores The process is that the skull thickens 
and the brain shrinks assuming that the brain is the organ 
of the mind we should expect some concomitance be- 
tween its weight and general intellectual ability Luckily 
practical ability is a very different thing from mental 
ability It is the success in applying intellectual capacity 
that really counts. Bacon summed up this matter with 
characteristic wisdom in the following words “Young men 
are fitter to invent than to judge fitter for execution than 
for counsel and fitter for new projects than for settled 
business." So the patient may be better off with the old 
doctor than with the young one even though the brain 
weight of the former has decreased some ten per cent The 
older man may not react so quickly in his mental pro- 
cesses but if his intelligence is good he should possess the 
ability to learn from his own mistakes — and those of 
others! 

It is now generally appreciated that these intelligence 
tests supply a far more objective standard than was possi 
ble in the day* when the teacher’s personal estimate of the 
pupil was all that was available At the same time the 
personal estimate of a really effective teacher contains 
certain important dements that arc absent from the 
severely objective intelligence tests — moral values for 
example come Into the teachers picture The standar 
dlsed test has \ cry definite gains in Us objective method 
of marking but this has not been done without loss since 
certain valuable elements such as logical sequence clarity 
of expression iitcrarj style and the like ore lacking 
Sweeping generalisations on the subject arc most unwise 
and everv teacher will ogree that the career of man\ 
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children with high intelligence quotients is apt to be dis- 
appointing It is, however, m general true that the 
majority of children whose intelligence quotient is over 
140 grow into adults of marked ability 

Intelligence tests do not, of course, get at all abilities, 
and them limitations must be appreciated. Tempera- 
mental or personality factors such as the subject’s interest 
m his work, his persistence and his zest are not directly 
measurable but are far from unimportant in all measures 
of intelligence. The tests shed little or no light on the 
problem which has exercised many psychologists — that of 
determining the relative importance of heredity as com- 
pared with environment m its influence on a person’s 
make-up No one should ever expect, for example, that 
equality m opportunity will result m equality of achieve- 
ment, though this fact is not directly appreciated by many 
of our educational reformers Least of all need we expect 
that intelligence is more than one factor — albeit an 1 m- ' 
portant one — m the quality of leadership You do not get 
leadership from a debatmg society, and it is the will that 
dominates the intellect 

As regards the tests themselves, it is of course true that 
intelligence expresses itself through the medium of know- 
ledge or skill which itself has been acquired It follows 
that the tasks mcluded m an intelligence test should be as 
far as possible attainable by everyone and as httle as pos- 
sible dependent on any special training Incidentally 
there is httle or no possibility of any coaching or cram- 
ming for an intelligence test Even when a candidate has 
done the same test a second time it makes very httle dif- 
ference to his score provided that he has not been coached 
in the mterval 
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As language is a suitable medium, the verbal test is the 
moat widely used, but as many persons have had less than 
a normal opportunity of acquiring language, non verbal 
tests involving pictures or diagrams offer a suitable alter 
native. In practice one test of each type followed by a 
simple reasoning test forms a very effective combination, 
especially in dealing with the adult, and the whole series 
including the marking can be carried out by a competent 
tester in a couple of hours. A criticism of any test Involv 
ing vocabulary knowledge is that it is unfair to illiterates 
and to persons with foreign language handicaps. This is, 
of course true, but actually the size of a person s vocab- 
ulary 1s found to be an excellent measure of his general 
intelligence. The number of words a man knows scorns 
to be at one and the same time a measure of his learning 
ability his fund of verbal information, and of the general 
range of his ideas. It is however true that the number of 
words acquired is influenced by educational and cultural 
opportunities but experience shows that schooling etc. 
influences the range of an individuals vocabulary much 
leas than might be expected. Experience in U S A has 
proved that semi illiterates and persons of foreign cxtrac 
tion were penalised less by vocabulary \csts than by 
others that were seemingly less linguistic. Tests on these 
lines were not only In full use in the American Army 
during the 1914-18 war but have been carried out by the 
more progressive industrial firms as well os by education 
authorities in Great Britain for several years. 

Tests involving the use of language have been widely 
used in Indio the languages employed including Hindu 
stani Punjabi, Marathi, Bengali and many others. Most 
of the group tests that involve language facilities include 
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analogies, spotting likes and dislikes, completing sen- 
tences, classifying, reasoning, number series, and decod- 
ing Sample examples are appended m illustration of 
these — 

(a) Analogies In these, three words are given, and the 

candidate supplies the missmg word, thus — FOOT 
is to SHOE as HAND is to 

SECOND, HOUR, DAY 

(b) Spotting likes and unlikes 

SOFT is the opposite of 

DOG is to PUPPY as CAT is to MEW, BARK, 
KITTEN, SPANIEL, SCRATCH (Here the candi- 
date should underline KITTEN) 

(c) Completmg sentences — 

Bread is made by a 

fine cold 

It is dark at night, but it is wet m the day-time 
light light 

(N B ) In the second example the candidate under- 
lines the one word in each group which com- 
pletes the sentence sensibly 

(d) Classifying — Several words are given, all but' one 
of which belong to one class, and the candidate is 
lequired to select the word that is in a different 
class 

CAT, DOG, HORSE, SALMON, LION, COW 

(e) Reasoning — C is to 3rd as H is to 7th 8th 4th 5th 
9th, 

Tom is better than Jack but worse than Fred Who 
is the better, Fred or Jack? 
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(f) Finding the numbers that continue a series. 

1* 8, 3, 7 5, 6 What two numbers 

come next? Answer is 7 5. 

1 8 27 64 What number comes next? Answer 
is 125 

(g) Decoding- — 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 OCTNLOR 4 3 6 5 9 8 7 

(The answer to this is CONTROL) 

The above illustrations give very simple examples and 
the actual tests may contain many questions that are for 
less obvious. Reasoning tests are on very similar lines 
but logical deductions are perhaps more in evidence both 
4 in words and numbers, e.g — 

July October Summer 

6231 75 2163 4— 

In the former the missing word is of course Autumn in 
the latter the missing number is 8 so as to make the group 
add up to 12. 

In the normal intelligence test there is a definite time 
allowance which is such that the brightest individual can 
scarcely complete the task. The problems arc usuall> 
graded in difficulty Two simple examples of reasoning 
tests are as follows — (1) I sot out and walked southwards 
for 2 miles. Then I turned west and walked a mile 
Then I turned north-east and walked until I struck the 
road on which I set out. How far was I then from the 
starting point? 

(2) Edward Thomas, and Jack were married to Alice 
Edith and Theresa but not necessarily in that order 
Thomas told his wife that there was an old saying 
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that “to change the name and not the letter, was 
to change for the worse and not the better” — but he ex- 
pected it only referred to surnames Theresa said she 
hoped so, for her sister’s sake What do you think is the 
1 elation of Edith to Thomas, and of Alice to Jack’ 

In a properly prepared test the scoring is quite objective 
-and can be carried out by any noimal individual after a 
little experience The tests are generally too long to be 
completed m the time allowed, and some of the questions 
are very easy whereas others are difficult This is quite 
deliberately planned as there is no such thing as passing 
or failing m an intelligence test No person has Zero in- 
telligence, and certainty no one short of an archangel has 
unlimited intelligence The tests aie intended to measure 
the extent of a candidate’s intelligence, and no-one is ex- 
pected to get full marks — otherwise he might have got 
higher marks had the tests been longer and more difficult. 

In testmg adults, “norms” or standards of comparison 
have been prepared as a result of many thousands of tests, 
and their validity is beyond all question It is quite 
possible to have more than one scale of “norms”, thus m 
the testmg as carried out m the British Army there is (a) 
the general population norm, and (b) the officer norm 
The former is, of course, used m testing general recruits, 
whereas the latter is intended as the standard of com- 
parison wherewith to test leaders Tests made on vast 
numbers of people m U S A suggest — tell it not in Gath — 
that women have a slight but appreciable superiority over 
men as far as general intelligence is concerned The 
female of the species is not only more deadly, but also 
more intelligent than the male 1 It really cuts both 
ways as there is greater variation amongst the males 

3 
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than amon g the females of a species. If there are more 
geniuses among the men, there are also more morons. 

Norms on any particular sample are of course only valid 
for such groups as the sampled population represents. 
Thus, test on norms obtained on Englishmen should not 
bo used for classifying In dians whose habits, ways of 
living and educational background differ in many respects 
since in the classification of intelligence it is impossible to 
get away altogether from the subjects past history tc., 
his social, emotional, vocational and even economic 
adjustments. When the appropriate allowance for this 
has been made, there is some evidence that the intelU 
gence of various races, whether black, yellow red or 
white is little different— a fact which the Herrenvotk will 
hardly appreciate. 

It Is a fair criticism that tests standardised orfglnalK on 
children are not so well suited for adults. Adult and 
juvenile intelligences are very different entities The 
conception of mental age Is fundamental in ju\ cnilcs but 
this is far from the case in adult intelligence. All tests in 
the long run must be subjected to practical experience It 
has certainly been found that the three tests, figures, 
verbal, and reasoning do make an efficient set for adults 
and fulfil adequately the requirements of an effective 
adult scale 

An important part of the technique of the testing of 
abilities is the measurement of special aptitudes. In this 
connection It Is important to avoid confusion between the 
terms aptitude and abiiity An ability is the powrr to 
carry out nn operation whether that operation Is practical 
or verbal. To solve a quadratic equation or to play a 
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violin is, for example, an ability. An ability cannot be 
acquired unless a certain degree of inborn capacity exists, 
and such mborn capacity is an aptitude For vocational 
guidance it is obviously of the first importance that the 
degree of aptitude possessed by an individual m any one 
direction should be susceptible of accurate measurement 
Common sense establishes — and here the common man is 
on the side of the psychological angel — that certain per- 
formances correlate very closely with each other Take 
for example mechamcal ability Some people are very 
much better than others in manipulating mechanisms, and 
this ability is fairly general Other abilities seem to bear 
a relationship to each other — thus mechamcal ability is 
usually fairly closely related to arithmetical ability In 
general however book-learning and “manual dexterity” 
are not related particularly closely, though it is altogether 
wrong to imagine that those who are bad at the one are 
likely to be good at the other Any schoolmaster will 
have discovered this general relationship of abilities — that 
mathematical ability for example and ability for lang- 
uages are aptitudes that have little or no relationship 
Abilities undergo little change — it is m interests and dis- 
position characteristics that modifications are so frequent 

Many tests have been designed — some involving much 
originality — m order to test special aptitudes, but m the 
use of these it is important to keep first principles in mind, 
and to realise what we are after Just as general intelli- 
gence is certainly different from acquired knowledge, so 
mechamcal ability is entirely different from manual dex- 
terity What is certain is that special aptitudes are all 
influenced to some extent by general intelligence It is 
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these specific abilities that Spearman refers to in his two- 
factor theory Thev involve factors other than general 
intelligence and their nature and range are very complex 
The tests of such abilities are based on common sense — 
the rarest of all senses 1 Testa of special abilities are at 
present tentative and inexact but they provide useful 
indications of ability as well as an opportunity of observ 
ing temperament \ 

These tests of special aptitude arc increasing rapidlj 
and their reliability has in some cases been validated in 
Britain by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
which acts as the foster mother for this special technique 
The Institute also publishes a test of clerical ability which 
has already performed useful service In U S. A- tests 
of mechanical ability take the form of “assembling" tests 
the putting together of the parts of simple mechanisms. 
Paper tests on similar lines are also available. The Birm- 
ingham Education Committee has also been active in a 
battery of tests of special aptitude in Mechanical 
Engineering. Tests on these lines include picture comple- 
tion dominoes, construction of models from cubes and 
the fitting of wooden shapes into appropriate places on a 
board The last two involve perception of relations of 
space and ha\e some resemblance to the practical opera 
tions of industry Their relationship to vocational 
guidance in industry is thus of special value These tests 
ha\e been of the utmost value in the selection of boys for 
junior technical schools, and they hove substantiated that 
it is possible to predict with considerable accuracy the 
engineering ability of apprentices ot Industrial establish- 
ments. All teachers of engineering students know the 
type of pupil of high intelligence including mathematics. 
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who is incapable of mastering mechanical drawing Tests 
in spatial relations discern this deficiency very quickly, 
and such a student should be warned against adopting 
engineering as a profession — particularly the mechanical 
branches In some of these tests there is no time limit 
laid down as the score is the time taken by the candidates 
to complete the task It is hardly needful to add that the 
lowest score represents the highest mark under these 
circumstances 

The capacity to do a thmg quickly is itself a subject to 
which a good deal of attention has been devoted It is 
complicated by bemg divided mto various categories For 
example, verbal speed covers such performances as read- 
ing, writing and talking, whereas rhythmic speed is in- 
volved m manipulation We all know how much more 
quickly some people respond than others, but these 
qualities are to a great extent a matter of development 
through opportunity and experience At the same time 
the temperament of the performer, which is no doubt 
largely a ‘matter of inheritance, is also an important factor 
Anno domim also plays its part in such tests as speed 
decreases with the weight of years 

It was discovered in these Birmingham tests that in 
general the candidates who did best m the normal intelli- 
gence tests subsequently did better on the academic side, 
whereas those who were more outstanding in the perfor- 
mance tests did better m engineering drawing and also m 
workshop proficiency, particularly m the most skilled 
trades It was found that apprentices who did badly both 
m the intelligence and m the mechanical tests sub- 
sequently put up a poor performance in the Works, and 
frequently had to be rejected This indicates the fallacy 
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of regarding engineering as a suitable subject for the fool 
of the family tests on these lines are eminently suitable 
to eliminate right from the start the ten per cent or so of 
apprentices who normally turn out to be unsuitable in the 
average industrial establishment It is these that cumber 
up the machine and cause inefficiency in a hundred ways. 

Vocational experiments have been carried out in various 
countries, and confirm that some distinction can be made 
between abstract or verbal intelligence and its companion 
variable of mechanical or practical intelligence. These 
are far from independent of each other but sufficiently so 
to enable a separation to be made between these two 
types. Abilities seem to form a number of groups of 
1 communal clusters” which are closely inter related. No 
doubt such groups could be arranged by an expert into 
further sub-groups, but for the layman the two divisions 
practical and abstract, are probably sufficient. 

In the tests, whether practical or verbal it is essential 
to interpret the score in the light of special abilities and 
deficiencies, interests and training and it Is here that the 
interview is so important The general intelligence test 
is of the utmost value to the vocational adviser since it is 
obviously important that the intelligence of on individual 
should be of the same order as the intelligence demanded 
by the occupation. 

It will be generally admitted that humon beings vary 
oiro/Mt tefipibilv to. Owi owwvc. w/mA Is. to. 

deed another mans poison but most people con adapt 
themselves to n fairly wide range of occupation in accord 
ancc with their talents and temperaments. We all know 
for example how quickly the nvernge man settles down to 
life in the Services. But adaptability mutt not be taken 
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too far The shy and diffident type is never likely to 
make good m a 30b which demands assertive and persua- 
sive qualities such as that of a salesman The essential 
is that the occupation should provide an adequate outlet 
for a man’s ability and interests A man wants to feel 
that he is holding his own and doing useful service The 
motive may be very widely different — the business man 
may be inclined to measure his success by his bank balance, 
the engineer gets his highest satisfaction m a 30b well 
done, the artist m the creation of a work of art, the 
evangelist m the degiee of his success m the mission field 
Nor is the motive usually a single one, but it is the 
purpose of vocational guidance to get the ad3ustment be- 
tween the man and the 30b reasonably close so as to avoid 
the misfits which are still so deplorably common 

Hardly anyone really knows what he wants out of life,' 
or what he would really like to do Much of the dissatis- 
faction and frustration m the fives of men and women is 
due to vocational malad3ustment Unemployment, next 
to war, is the worst curse from which mankind suffers, but 
unsuitable occupation runs the other two fairly closely. 
D W. Hardmg deals with this m The Impulse To Domi- 
nate and stresses that deference and alleged social stand- 
ing are matters that are responsible for much unhappiness 
m marrying men and women to work for which they are 
not suited 

It is obvious that youthful interests are valuable as pro- 
viding clues for vocational guidance, but as adolescents 
are changeable and unsettled in their ideas it is a mistake 
to pay too much regard to these The “Meccano” enthu- 
siast is often far from bemg the budding mechanical engi- 
neer whatever the doting mother may like to think 
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Psychologists have made some study of this matter and 
generally agree that the child s interest will be found to 
incline towards three main groups, and these have been 
labelled intellectual, practical and social — It is note- 
worthy that these three groups conform closely to the 
three streams of modern secondary education in Britain 
the Grammar School, the Technical Secondary School 
and the Modern School. No one s interest is inclined ex 
clusively to one of these groups — it is merely a matter of 
bias— but occupations may in general be married to one 
or another of these groups For example the intellectual 
group is suited to cultural subjects, and is interested in 
occupations in which paper and figures are the main consl 
deration. The banker the lawyer the Insurance expert, 
the accountant, would be suitable occupations for this 
group. The practical group would Include occupations In 
which things rather than persons arc the predominant in 
t crest Engineering farming building arc three obvious 
activities in this group. The social group of interests 
embraces those who arc malnlv Interested in advising 
managing and supervising other people. Careers such ns 
those of the Services, the teacher the doctor the journa 
list come under this heading. Human behaviour depends 
on man} other factors than intelligence or even abiUtv 
and such factors often exercise an overwhelming in 
fluencc. Wc all know how much more effective “drive" 
Is than scholarship and that it is often more valuable than 
learning But with everj allowance for ulterior con*! 
derations standard tests do provide a valuable guidance 
In occupational choices. 

We all know the type of joung person who Is almost 
obsessed with some Interest but it is important to b* 
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certain that the interest is not prompted by some emo- 
tional conflict and that it is a genuine and sustained im- 
pulse The transport maniac is particularly common, 
with a craze for railway trams, aircraft or motor-cars 
Adolescence is not a period when clear thinking about 
careeis is most in evidence Psychologists have found 
that there is only a moderate correlation between interest 
and proficiency, and the boy who is mterested m flying is 
not necessarily the most suitable person for civil aviation 
or the R I A F. The average juvenile has a very limited 
knowledge of the world, and it is only gradually bemg 
recognized how important is the work of such men as the 
careers-master of a school So many young people have 
literally no idea of the work and responsibilities entailed 
m the undertaking which is intended as their life’s occupa- 
tion Most boys and girls have far better opportunities for 
ascertaining the nature of the teachmg profession than 
any other, yet all heads of teachers’ training colleges know 
all too well that many prospective teachers are quite un- 
suited for that vocation There is a tendency to think in 
terms of an occupation that is best known, and many a 
lad has been attracted mto teachmg for this reason alone 
He has seen more of the schoolmaster than of a member of 
any other profession, and has been attracted to this career 
though his real inclination is elsewhere 

Experts now exist who have made a full study of voca- 
tional guidance, and the British National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology has for several years arranged courses 
on the subject Testing and interviewing are time- 
consuming processes, the service of experts cannot be in- 
expensive, and the financial circumstances of those re- 
quiring such guidance are usually modest, so that a good 
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deal of this work is likely to fall on the shoulders of the 
teacher if he has the necessary qualifications for discharg 
ing It No teacher can acquire the vast store of occupa 
tional information that the expert adviser needs but the 
National Institute recommends a seven point plan sum* 
manning under the following headings the data about each 
individual — 

(1) His circumstances, (financial social, etc.) 

(2) His physical characteristics, (smartness, attractive- 
ness disabilities, etc.) 

(3) His attainments, (work, games and leisure) 

(4) His general intelligence. 

(5) His special aptitudes, (mechanical, drawing music 
etc.) 

(6) His interests, (intellectual, practical and social) 

(7) His disposition. (Lc., his aptitude towards himself 
to others and to his \v ork) 

Such data will enable a teacher after practice to achieve 
a reasonable standard of competence In \ocationnl 
guidance, but it is not to be expected that the necessary 
technique of studying occupations and individuals will be 
acquired all In a day The knowledge of occupational 
requirements of even the best of teachers Is necessarily 
limited nor con the knowledge of the pupil be other than 
imperfect and especially in the day school. 

Enough has been said to indicate the value of tests and 
of vocational guidance, and for an appreciation of the fact 
that the work of a vocational adviser Ij by no means a 
sinecure Interests that are backed by the necessary 
ability and disposition are to be encouraged but the vogue 
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type of attraction towards one pursuit is often governed 
by “escape” or emotional conflict, and it is a genuine per- 
sonality problem to many vocational ambition to suitable 
vocational employment Nor is it by any means the man 
at the job who is necessarily the best either at providing 
the necessary occupational information or m judging the 
qualities needed for the work Such observations are, in 
fact, often about as illuminating as the disclosures by a 
centenarian of the secret of his longevity Tests are of 
utmost value, but it is still only too true that the square 
peg often gets forced mto the round hole for a variety of 
reasons 



CHAPTER m 
THE INTERVIEW* 


A perfect ludfe will read each word of wit ' 

With the nme iplrit that It* author writ 

Surrey the whole, nor seek illfiht fault* to And 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind — Pope 

The interview is certainly ono of the oldest methods in 
personnel selection. It has often been criticised by ps> 
chologists as a method of doubtful validity and reliability 
and, by itself it is no doubt an imperfect instrument But 
in conjunction with other tests its value is considerable 
and undoubted, and no effective alternative Is rcadil} 
available. No doubt it is impossible to achieve an} 
precise rating in an evaluation of personal traits by this 
means but for a subjective Judgment of occupational lit 
ness the straight forward interview must rank high in 
value. In particular there is no other method whereby 
technical and vocational qualities can be more suitably 
appraised when occupation records and examinational 
data are available x 

Some years ago a kutvc} was made In U S A. cmbrac 
ing 30 large firms employing no fewer than 55 000 people 
It was then found thnt 21 of the firms made use of the 
interview alone in selecting their workers 3 of them 
gcncrall} used this method and the remaining 0 depended 
on the interview In part Rating systems were then less 

> TTir Ptychotem °! thf Jitfr-cHnc — by OUtfithS (Mtftrora) dr»l* wltS P* 
rubjfrt at rr*awr Irrifth. 
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familial m use with mdustrial organisations than m pre- 
sent practice, but in most cases there was little systematic 
attempt to co-ordinate the various interviews. 

An interview for this purpose has much m common 
with a gioup situation as it involves the social interaction 
between two or more persons in a face-to-face situation 
No person can understand any other person completely, 
because it is impossible for one human bemg to share all 
the thoughts and feelings of another It is however the 
function of the interviewer to get as much as possible m 
tune with the peison interviewed, m order to understand 
him and to weigh up his personality as intimately and as 
accurately as possible For this to be achieved, the atmo- 
sphere of the interview is a matter of the highest im- 
portance, and it is vital that a sufficient degree of friendli- 
ness and mutual undei standing should be established The 
ability to bring about friendly relations at short notice is 
one of the most desirable qualities of the interviewer, and 
a certain amount of free conversation is m every way 
desirable, but it must always be remembered that the 
purpose of the interview is an exchange of opinions and 
attitudes and not a casual conversation It is the duty of 
the interviewer to do everything possible to remove anta- 
gonism and suspicion,' and to create a situation m winch 
the subject feels every encouragement to speak freely and 
without embarrassment 

Nevertheless, it is a mistake to make this friendliness 
too pronounced Most people suspect a “hail-fellow — 
well-met” attitude m their first meetmg with a complete 
stranger, and the existence of a genuine barrier due to 
differences m age, background and the like between the 
two parties should be taken for granted For this reason 
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It is better for the subject to sit some little distance from 
the interviewer, with the additional advantage that the 
latter can make his notes without fear of being overlooked. 

Interviewing is an art which depends in the main on 
three factors, (1) the skill of the interviewer (2) the open 
ness and co-operative qualities of the person interviewed, 
and (3) the selection and framing of the questions that 
will supply the fullest, most trustworthy and most 
reliable information. This third factor of course involves 
the goal of the interview Very different questions would 
naturally be asked of a candidate for a post as a professor 
to another who is seeking a job as a dustman, but in either 
case a definite plan Is necessary This plan must how 
ever be subject to modifications in accordance with the 
line of enquiry which suggests itself ns the interview 
I develops. A skilful interviewer will in fact always 
modify both the scope and purpose of his questions as he 
acquires greater insight into the personality of the in 
dividual with whom he is dealing In general It is found 
that the person of high intelligence and good cultural 
background interviews best provided that he or the Is not 
of a neurotic or suspicious type For these the services of 
a trained psychiatrist is likely to be necessary 
In judging another person the Interviewer must depend 
on his inference and his intuition For the former he 
must be in possession of all necessary information about 
the upbringing and other relevant circumstances of the 
person interviewed This is especially necessary In a 
technical or vocational interview In such an Interview 
the two factors to be appraised arc those of technical skill 
and of personality There can be little doubt that these 
two are inter related in e \cr> complicated vtij indeed it 
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is doubtful whether a skilled psychologist knows much 
more about this complex subject than a level-headed and 
intelligent person who makes no claim to specific psycho- 
logical knowledge Most mental abilities are to some 
extent general and to some extent specific Thus a man 
with artistic ability is unlikely to be equally proficient in 
drawing as m painting, and he may be no good at all at 
music On the other hand, an artist who paints at all will 
have a general ability at painting whether it is a landscape 
or a church This is far from suggesting that he is equally 
proficient m both directions Similarly the ability to 
judge one’s fellows is general, though one person may 
judge men better than women and vice versa. We refer 
to one person as being an excellent judge of character and 
to another as being continually taken m Experience is 
a very essential quality m forming judgment and this 
requnes a measure of maturity as the young are lacking 
m the store of experience which is so necessary Every 
judgment pai takes to some extent of previous judgments 
and is corrected by them Moreover it follows from this 
essential factor of experience that a judge best under- 
stands a person whom he most resembles It would be 
absurd for example for an Englishman to expect to under- 
stand a Chinaman when the lives of the two men are so 
utterly dissimilar Intelligence and insight are the 
qualities that are most necessary m judgment as well as 
a certain detachment which enables an impartial view to 
be most easily attamed Over and above this the good 
interviewer will always take the precept of Edgar Allan 
Poe to heart — “To observe attentively is to remember 
distinctly” 
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Intuition exists at the very outset In our efforts to 
understand another person. We first consider him as a 
complete individual, and by native intuition the inter 
viewer acquires his first Impression. Intuition is essential 
not only at the outset of an interview but at every sub- 
sequent stage. Our understanding of personality comes 
partly from without and partly from within, and ex 
perlence is essential in forming a balanced judgment At 
this stage it is not unnatural to contemplate whether the 
proverbial intuition in women is a reality or only a myth 
It can hardly be doubted that in general women arc a 
good deal better at observing details than men and 
especially is this the case in external matters of dress and 
deportment, but it is also true of general every day 
observation outside the personal sphere. The social posi 
ti on of women may condition this and require that they 
should be more observant and circumspect especially in 
regard to the qualities of their friends and associates. 
Moreover women have as a rule a greater interest in the 
study of personality and there is little doubt that their 
aesthetic qualities arc higher But this \cry intuitive 
sense may form a serious bias to dispassionate judgment 
just as first impressions do Few married men will con 
test the fact that their wives intuition often turns out to 
be seriously and completely wrong Moreover we are ah 
liable to remember the hits nnd to forget the misses. That 
men understand men best and that uomcn understand 
vomcn best can hardly be doubted and this is merely * 
special case of the general principle that wr understand 
those best whose personality is nearest to our own. 

As regards the general strategy of the interview It Is 
difficult to lav down the law or to suggest nn\ cut and 
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dned piocedure .In an intei view foi a special purpose — 
let us say the choosing of an assistant master at a school — 
some plan must necessarily be prepared, particularly as 
several candidates are probably being interviewed for the 
same appointment But a similar routine is far from 
meaning a stereotyped interview, which must be above all 
avoided The situation should develop in accordance with 
the personality of the candidate and the necessary flexibi- 
lity will be thus maintained The discussion of a topic 
should be continued no longer than is required for the 
purpose of the intei view, and with some candidates it is 
possible to arrive at the necessary judgment much more 
quickly than with otheis It may be argued that a 
standaidised proceduie favours comparison, but the object 
of the interview is not to compare the behaviour of the 
candidates m a standard situation as human personality 
is far too varied to be treated m so stereotyped a manner 

In the formation of the judgment the mental apprecia- 
tion of the candidate by the interviewer is liable to be 
disjointed and obscured Appearance is bound to count 
for a good deal, and the emphasis continually shifts from 
one aspect to another as the interview proceeds A pic- 
ture is being built up by degrees, and a more or less clearly 
formulated judgment about the candidate gradually 
emerges A pen-picture of the candidate can then be 
recorded, if this is desirable, with appropriate use of the 
wealth of adjectives in which our language abounds The 
comparison of a number of candidates m terms of some 
more or less formal ratmg scale is however a far more 
difficult matter than a mere subjective judgment 

Sometimes it is found that two interviewers get a very 
considerable variation m their appraisement This may 
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be due to a varietv of causes one of which Is what Is known 
as the “halo” effect. This is a generalised attitude regard 
ing the individual who is being rated which modifies all 
judgment about him. Most people have some pet aver 
aion or some pet inclination which is liable unduly to 
affect their Judgment Such an attitude of approval or 
disapproval towards the subject is liable to colour the 
whole opinion regarding his virtues and vices and Its 
effect may be such as to make the judgment almost worth- 
less. The effect comes into the picture in all sorts of 
wavs as few men can completely eradicate life-long pre- 
judices. The old school tie politics, religion nationality 
profession, and a host of other factors affect the opinion 
of one man in his judgment of another It Is a mistake 
however to regard general impression ns a bins that 
( should be completely eliminated. There is after all a 
good deal In the Wykehamist motto “Manners maketh 
man” It mn> almost be agreed that bias is the very in 
te grating factor that makes the judgment a kind of pattern 
possessing a definite quality though everyone will ogrec 
that certain types of bias are undesirable and dangerous 
Another typical fallacy resulting in mistaken judgment Is 
that of over simplification, and it is one that is difficult to 
avoid. Personality is so rich and so complicated that it is 
quite impossible to condense it with fairness into two or 
three more or less hacknejcd phrases. We like to think 
of Nero for example as a monster of Iniquity whereas he 
very likeh possessed come endearing traits in the caw of 
his best friends. It Is so fatally easy to allow one out 
standing Impression to displace others — how often for 
example docs not the neat, clean and health> looking in 
dividual get judged ns intelligent v horctu there is little 
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or no correlation between these features and that of in- 
tellect 

In the selection of candidates for a post m commerce or 
for a public service the interview must always occupy an 
important place It is desirable that it should be as ob- 
jective as possible but subjective factors — appearance, 
neatness, etc should never be ignored The facts re- 
garding a candidate’s education, past performances, and 
so on can be elicited by means of a questionnaire, and the 
skill of the interviewer rests m the mterpretation of these 
facts m the light of the candidate’s personality One 
favourite plan in the interview is to assess the candidate 
m terms of ratings respectmg certain traits These might 
be as follows* — (1) physical appearance, (2) neatness and 
dress, (3) manner and bearing, (4) education, (5) ex- 
perience, (6) alertness, (7) tact, (8) judgment, (9) ability 
to express ideas, (10) general make-up The last item 
could be considered independently of the other items, and 
possibly weighted more heavily The matter of this 
weighting is itself a very complicated one, as these 
qualities are of very varying value so that any marking 
system on numerical lines is crude and lackmg m fair- 
ness Even if the approximately correct weighting of 
these could be achieved, it is doubtful whether the whole 
person can ever be regarded as the arithmetic sum of such 
factors In other words the appraisal of human perso- 
nality cannot be regarded as a matter of arithmetic or as a 
suitable subject for objective measurement 

The value of a ratmg scale lies m compelling the rater 
to consider a whole senes of qualities, after which he is m 
a position to sum them up The ratmgs for managers m 
a certain firm, as drawn up by the Institute of Industrial 
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Psychology were as follows — Energy Appearance Adap- 
tability, Initiative, Ambition, Honesty, Co-op erativeness. 
Leadership and Orderliness. The five-point scale for this 
general impression were— Not suitable, Might succeed 
but doubtful. Will make an adequate manager Will be a 
satisfactory manager Will make an exceptionally able 
manager Generally speaking it is easier for judges to 
obtain relatively dose agreement in regard to those pri „ 
mary qualities having a strong emotional bias excited by 
human relationship. Anger fear, aggressiveness, sub- 
missiveness are examples of these The less personal 
qualities and particularly those with a genuine moral 
significance such as integrity reliability punctuality 
loyalty to superiors and subordinates are far more difficult 
to estimate and judges are not so likely to agree. Even 
I when agreement is obtained between two or more judge* 
it is quite possible that the judges may be wrong bj reason 
of one or other of the effects already mentioned 
Another method is for the Board to consider the candl 
date In the light of a number of question* which could be 
marked +0 — A series of questions that v.ould bo 
quite possible for the choice of personnel for a public 
service such as the police Is as follows 

Is he physically energetic 7 

Does he possess common-sense 7 

Is he careful in his turn-out 7 

Docs he show initiative and dri\ e 7 

What sort of n voice docs ho haw 7 

Is he keen on (a) indoor (b) outdoor exercises? 

Is he tactful 7 

Has he n sense of humour 7 
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Is he selfish and ego-centric 7 
Are his interests wide or narrow 7 
Is he the co-operative type 7 
Is he nervous and self-conscious 7 
Has he an air of sincerity ? 

A total of 5 marks might well be used as a maximum for 
any one of these, and the number of marks awarded gives 
a rough guide of a candidate’s suitability for the post — the 
assumption being made as before that these qualities are 
all of equal value 

There is often an unconscious urge and especially in 
such numerical rating, to follow a centralising tendency, 
and this results m judgments that are mild and colourless 
Mankind is on the whole of a kindly disposition m his 
judgments towards his fellows — the male genus perhaps 
more so than the female — and we tend to give the other 
man the benefit of the doubt Some raters will never use 
the lower end of the scale at all This leads to a levelhng- 
up of personality and it is an error which is as serious as 
it is common If an employee is only marked “below 
average” when he is an exceptional weakling the man 
who is really average suffers from being graded on a 
par with the moderately incompetent Some help towards 
the avoidance of this tendency can be achieved by 
considering the candidate from the positive and negative 
stand-points This will help to express the behaviour and 
the promise of the candidate m a very concrete way — 
after all, we sum people up m our daily life in a very 
objective way — the book of Proveibs with its wise aphor- 
isms is the method by which the man m the street 
throughout the ages has summed-up what is to be desired 
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in human behaviour and the lessons that it teaches will 
never lose their value. Thu* one or two items of the work 
sheets might well be as follows — 

He will push on with a job + o — He has no “go about 
hirru 

He is a thoroughly responsible man -f o — He could not 
be depended upon. 

His health record appears good 4-0 — He has frequently 
been off work owing to ill health. 

In the interview itself a period of a few minutes of free 
conversation at the beginning or at the end of the inter 
view is very desirable and a good deal of value can be 
obtained from it It is sometimes desirable deliberately 
to challenge the ideas of the person in tend owed. A type 
of Individual altogether too common in modem life is the 
'Yes man” and this kind of person is a danger and a 
menace. No doubt the quarrelsome type is no less un 
desirable but it is the factor of moral courage that 1s all 
too rare nowadays and every effort should be made to 
give full weighting to determination and Initlath e 
Although it is impracticable and undesirable to conduct 
the questioning in an interview along stereotyped lines, 
the main course should be predetermined. We have nl 
ready seen that the basic qualities to be particularly ob- 
served are decided upon before the interview and such a 
degree of standardisation both allows one candidate to be 
compared with another v ith fairness and permits 
different Interviewer* to hold comparable Interviews 
When the Interviewing board consists of two or more 
members the member or members who are not Interro- 
gating should be far from Inactive They e*n always get 
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the utmost value m their appraisement by watching the 
candidate closely The hands are particularly revealing 
and so aie the eyes. The man who looks his interrogators 
straight m the face is raiely of a shifty or insincere type 
though the opposite should not be assumed. Much value 
can be obtained by asking the candidate to describe some 
experience or some particular 30b that he has undertaken. 
This is particularly important in a technical interview. 
The quality of an engineer comes out in a striking manner 
by his capacity to make a rough sketch and to give a cogent 
explanation of a 30b of work, and a small amount of ques- 
tioning will elicit whether he is on top of Ins work and 
understands the details that really count Further ques- 
tioning of a non-techmcal variety should aim at discover- 
ing among other things the degree to which the candidate 
has shown leadership or initiative m his activities, 
whether athletic, social or recreational and especially m 
any altruistic work that evokes the spirit of service Most 
men will be energetic m activities upon which their career 
depends, but it is only the better type that will go out of 
his way m service to his fellow men 

If the candidate gets worried owing to his inability to 
answer some of the questions that have been put to him, 
it is usually possible to get him back into a frame of mind 
which will best achieve the purpose of the interview by 
one or two very simple questions It is likely moreover 
that some special interest may be established in the course 
of the interview between the two parties — some hobby or 
special mterest or a knowledge of the candidate’s home 
village or some common friend, and this will do much to 
put him at his ease Tactfulness and courtesy are essen- 
tial — the puttmg of awkward questions usually defeats 
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the very object of the interview which Is to get a dose 
contact between the two parties, A candidate for a post 
was once asked the cause of his father’s death and this 
hod been by judicial hanging His reply was that his 
father had been taking part In a public function when tho 
platform gave way ! 

Assessment of character and personality based on an 
interview' alone must obviously be largely intuitive but 
it la possible with care and skill to widen and systematise 
the objective evidence — sometimes very slender— upon 
which the Judgments are based. An Interview technique 
will never be as satisfactory as a technique based on a 
framework of inter personal relations using leaderlcss 
groups, In which the individuals under test have acquired 
some knowledge of each other It Is only by this means 
that the observer obtains certain aspects of the candidates 
which assist In building up a final integrated judgment 
In a 20 minutes interview it is difficult to get far below 
the superficial personality of the candidate over a wide 
range unless the interviewer has really exceptional gifts. 
There is reason to think however that in not less than 
seventy five per cent, of coses a skilful Interviewer will 
arri\e at approximately the same results in his appraise- 
ment as Is obtained by a fully co-ordinated sy'stem of 
personnel testing If there Is also added a couple of intelll 
gencc tests os w clh this percentage Is possibly even higher 
It is the odd twenty five per cent, or thereabout* w ho hood 
wink the interviewer to their own advantage or dis 
advantage that Justify the time and money nece*sar\ for 
the more modem technique and this undoubted fact it 
becoming more and more v idcly appreciated and in \ cry 
\aricd directions. 
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The psychiatric interview aims at revealing the deepest 
factors underlying human personality Every encourage- 
ment is given to the disclosure of thoughts and emotions 
whether trivial or otherwise Relations with otheis, 
family history and the like, all supply valued data and so 
do artistic, literary and recreational tastes and interests 
Prejudices are particularly revealing Emotional diffi- 
culties are at the bottom of most conflicts m human rela- 
tions — the submissiveness that produces the “can’t” out- 
look and the rebel and escapist whose reaction is "shan't” 
Factors of upbringing have so much 1 esponsibility m the 
make-up of a man or a woman, and so, to a lesser extent, 
has the general trend of affairs Safety-first was so much 
m vogue m the years between the two wars, and the 
security-monger was rampant The spirit of adventure 
was discouraged even m those creative, determined, and 
individualistic youths to whom it would have been as the 
breath of their nostrils. The interpretation of a psy- 
chiatric interview is largely a matter of the treatment of 
subjective factors in an objective way and art as well as 
science is required m the expert psychiatrist 

In the general interview it is the candidate’s attitude 
that provides the essential basis for the judgment It is 
the perception of attitude by means of conversation, rather 
than the exchange of information and ideas, that provides 
the judgment of personal qualities In other words it is 
not so much what the candidate says as his attitude m 
saymg it that really counts, so that it is the task of the 
interviewer to cause the candidate to display attitudes that 
are not foreign to his normal personality, he has m fact 
to stimulate this attitude m order to form a reliable judg- 
ment Subtleties of verbal expression merely play their 
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part in this by securing that release of restraint that is so 
desirable. This is where the skill of the interviewer 
comes in, and this skill is largely intuitive. Scientific 
method hardly enters into it The main purpose of the 
interviewer is to break through any superficial behaviour 
of the candidate in an attempt to arrive at more basic 
qualities. 

In regard to the material setting of the interview every 
thing should be done to mitigate what must necessarily be 
an ordeaL The waiting room should be reasonably com 
fortable and a prolonged delay should be as far os possible 
avoided. The typical dentist s waiting room with its 
array of stale Punches is not the ideal Lavatory fad 
litics should be available and If women candidates arc to 
be seen, a mirror is of particular use If a series of candl 
dates ore to be interviewed It is best to avoid a return of 
the candidates to the waiting room as post mortoma ore 
undesirable Interruptions In the interview must be 
avoided — there is nothing more maddening than a tele- 
phone call to the interviewer just when the com ersation 
has reached an intimate stage. Friendliness is essential 
but "heartiness” is to be avoided— likew isc criticism dis- 
approval, or even approval Any stilted mechanical cor 
dlality defeats its own end The tenor of the interview is 
often set by the candidate himself and an introspective 
habit of mind must be cultivated by the interviev or in his 
attempt to become skilful in the conduct of human rein 
tlona. It U the interview as a whole that counts in the 
object of achieving a definite purpose Without this the 
aflalr becomes a scries of disjointed observations, and the 
whole operation will be inconclusive Judgment should 
be as objective as possible — mere Impressions arc rarely 
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devoid of bias Simple language is by far the best medium 
to emplo\ as a florid 01 stilled plnaseolog> meiclv puts 
the candidate oft Psychological expiessions must be 
above all avoided 

So much then for the general principles of the inter- 
view. but much of what has been written is to some extent 
academic and doctnnane and more detail is desirable It 
has been emphasized that every interviewer must develop 
his own idiom and his own technique; nevertheless a plan 
must always be prepaied m the fust instance A plan 
suitable foi the interview of a candidate for a public ap- 
pointment is given below, the subject having previously 
filled m a questionnaire giving full details of Ins pievious 
upbringing, his education, appointments held and so on. 
An appiopnate field of enquiry might then be as 
follows — 

1 Reason jor the application i e , Self-betterment, 
financial, love of the work etc The mterviewei should 
regard it as natural for a person to look after his own in- 
terests but it is surely justifiable to give special credit if 
there is evidence of altruism m the motives that have led 
to the application 

2 Educational Particularly in the case of a young 
man who has not long left his school oi university some 
enquiry is desirable into such matters as — 

Attitude to the school and to fellow students 
Attitude to the masters 

Attitude to games and to communal activities 
Signs of leadership e g was he a prefect, captain of 
a team etc 7 

Signs of initiative, independence and enthusiasm m 
his school life 
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3 Post School Employment 

Nature of responsibility attained. 

Experience in the control of men. 

Attitude to superiors equals and subordinates. 
Sense of justice to others. 

Reasons for any unusual changes of employment 
4. Interests and hobbies 

Are they indoors or outdoors * 

Are they solitary or social ? 

Are they casual and dilettante or persistent ? 

Are they intellectual and aesthetic and/or physical 
and practical ? 

Is there evidence of leadership or a sense of res 
ponslbility ? 

Hns he acquired a high or low level of attainment ’ 
What degree and type of reading Is practised 9 
5 Aims and Ambitions 

Are they selfish or socially directed? 

Arc they \ague or definite ? 

What degree of enterprise has been used in their 
attainment ’ 

6. Citizenship activities 
Whnt range of interests 9 

What degree of enthusiasm and of knowledge’ 

Has he an Idealistic or materialistic outlook on life ’ 
7 Technical activities 

In the case of a technical interview the enquiry is 
likely to follow some line of approach such as the 
following — 

Recognized qualifications e g degrees and diplomas ’ 
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Degree of enthusiasm and intei est 
Practical knowledge and expenence. 

Breadth of outlook on technical matters 
Does he realise the need to acquire further know- 
ledge and experience 9 

Such an enquiry could be expanded almost indefinitely 
and it will be noticed that there is no delving into private 
or family affairs and no examination of social status. The 
former m particular is a subject more suited to a psy- 
chiatrist It is, moreover, important m the interrogation 
that the approach should be oblique- rather than direct 
Leading questions should m general be avoided. It is un- 
wise for example to ask a candidate for a scholastic post 
such a question as ‘I expect you like teaching don’t you ?’ 
An enquiry into the teaching methods that he regards as 
most successful will be far more productive of results A 
good interviewer has been described as a man who would 
refrain from saying “speak up” but would remark “I’m a 
little deaf” It is above all important that an interviewer 
should put himself m a very real way mto the position of 
the person interviewed m order to appreciate his point of 
view Sympathy and patience are the qualities that are 
most wanted for this and they are those that pay the 
highest dividend m attaining successful results The 
candidate’s sincerity and his integrity come out in all sorts 
of ways — sometimes for example m the degree to which 
his own account of himself tallies with the facts given in 
the questionnaire. Indeed no good interviewer will be 
content to accept at its face value the interviewer’s own 
account of circumstances and events, inasmuch as most, 
people tend to give answers in a form that is beneficial to 
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themselves. It is in the interpretation of the information 
in the light of a person’s attitude that the interviewer 
shows his skill — not merely the words and phrases but 
the facial expression, tone of voice gesture and so on An 
evasive attitude towards a topic often provides a useful 
pointer It is in a man s attitude towards a subject that is 
of the highest interest to himself that his real personally 
Is best displayed. 

As already emphasized, the interview must never be a 
cut and dried affair It Involves the personality of the 
interviewer as well as that of the person interviewed and 
personality is for too rich a quality to allow of any hack 
ncyed or stereotyped procedure There are however 
certain points of the “Do and Don t M variety that will be 
admitted by all *1htorvie worses the basis for their tech 
nique nnd to close the chapter some ten of these are 
appended — 

1 Ensure a friendly and courteous reception with 
adequate conveniences and the avoidance of un 
necessary waiting 

2. Plan the interview beforehand but never let it 
degenerate into a set of stilted and stereotyped 
questions. 

3 Begin the interview on a pleasant note Some small 
talk on a general topic may not be amiss before the 
subject matter of the interview proper begins. 

A Be fricndlj tolerant and kindly but ovoid over 
heartiness. 

5 Remember throughout that it takes two to make *n 
Interview and without the co-operation of the person 
Interviewed the whole affair Is bound to be a failure 
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6 Use simple eveiyday language with the avoidance 
of cliches and jargon 

7 Remember that the skilful interviewer contrives to 
make the person interviewed do most of the talking 
and that a pleasant manner and sympathetic under- 
standing contributes most to this 

8 Avoid criticism or disapproval, or if such is neces- 
sary it can be given m an indirect manner which will 
avoid offence 

9. Remember that it is the general manner of the inter- 
viewee and the attitude adopted that is often of more 
importance m the appraisement of personality than 
the actual trend of the conversation 

10. End the interview on a pleasant note and with the 
avoidance of abruptness A successful interview is 
one that satisfies the person interviewed as well as 
the interviewer himself 

Interviewing in an efficient and dynamic manner is ex- 
hausting work, and long hours are to be deprecated It 
was the writer’s duty to interview continuously for 8 
hours a day for 5 days a week for several months and 
without the week-end break the efficiency of the work 
would have fallen off considerably The candidate is the 
first to notice when the interviewer is jaded and fatigued, 
vital pomts may be missed, attention may lapse, and pro- 
mising lines of conversation get overlooked 
Assessment of personality traits by interview technique 
is far from .ideal but it will always play an important part 
m the quest of leadership Waste of all kind must be 
avoided in our post-war economy, and above all waste in 
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human material where the losses have been so consider- 
able It involves short-comings and frustration in every 
direction and is as serious as it is inexcusable Selection 
of personnel even by organisations that are in other 
respects up to date and efficient is often both crude and 
ineffective. It may be that a great improvement in 
selection technique will turn out to be one of the minor 
advantages to offset against the vast material and moral 
damage that the second \v orld war has inflicted on clviliza 
tlon 



CHAPTER IV 
PERSONALITY* 


The tiee of knowledge is not that of life — Byion 

Personality is one of the most abstract words m our 
language and m French it is yet more so when it may 
even mean nobody The word “ persona ” originally re- 
ferred to the mask used by the players in Greek drama, 
and later on it was used as an assemblage of personal 
qualities In law it refers to the living human being m his 
entirety In general it can perhaps be best defined as 
what a man really is The classical theory ascribed 
peculiarities of temperament and personality to the 
humours in the body, modern biochemical knowledge of 
the regulating power of the glands suggests that after all 
the ancient doctrine in this respect was not so far wrong. 
Biochemistry claims for example that temperament, be- 
haviour and personality — m fact all the mental characte- 
ristics — depend in many ways on the genes, which are 
stated to enter into the production of every cell m the 
body It is undoubted that heredity affects the traits of 
personality, but this is far from suggesting that personal 
characteristics are determmed solely or even mamly by 
the genes 

Much controversy has always existed as to the degree to 
which physique, temperament, mentality — in fact all the 

1 Those who wish to pursue the study a good deal more fully may well 
peruse Personality by Prof Gordon W Allport (Constable) 
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qualities that are involved in personality — arc Influenced 
by heredity and how much by environment Whereas no 
feature of personality is devoid of hereditary Influences 
the Influences of environment are also considerable 
Personality is in fact a function of hercdlU and environ 
ment, but the degree of complexity of this function is 
never likely to be mathematically determined- For the 
practical man environment is the most important feature 
since its moulding influence is capable of application, 
whereas we cannot influence the operation of heredity in 
any given case. At the same time inheritance and 
particularly the inheritance of ability Is a very striking 
matter and it has been stated with every likelihood of 
truth that Nature is more important than Nurture Pro- 
fessor Pearson has e\en concluded that the influence of 
environment is not one-fifth that of heredity Feeble- 
mindedness follows simple Mendclian rules and cannot be 
bred out of a family in which it Is well established Some 
diseases haemophilia for example while strongly in 
herited remain latent In one sex in this case in females 
The whole future individual complete with tendencies to 
longevity and fertility his mental and physical characte- 
ristics all seem to be already established from the instant 
of the fecundation of the single germ cell Scholarship 
seems to be Inherited more strongly than most traits— 
such names as Sedgwick, Thompson Darwin and Butler 
speak for themselves. But uc Inherit tendencies tem 
peraments and dispositions rather than actual \lrtucs and 
vices and a man s destim Is In his own hands. As Tcnny 
son puts It — 

**\M wmetlmr* in * d«d man* fire 
To thru* that -walrh it mor* »nd rsa-r 
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A likeness hardly seen before 
Comes out to someone of his race” 

It is tempting in any enquiry on the personality of the 
leader to wonder to what extent it is possible for the 
leader to be bred — whether the superman can be devel- 
oped on eugenic lines Mendel and Galton, (cousm of 
Darwin) who were both born in 1822, were the pioneers of 
the study of heredity, albeit m widely different directions 
Smce their time there has been a vast mcrease m scientific 
knowledge of the mechanism of reproduction It seems 
certam that both physical and mental characteristics in 
man are inherited on * Mendelian lines Idiosyncrasies 
are passed on in a way that is sometimes positively startl- 
ing and any insurance company, knows the degree to 
which twms run m families We cannot, at present at 
any rate, modify or control the genes thus enabling us to 
remove the tendency to — let us say — cleft palate, or 
squmt or stammering from the hereditary make-up of a 
child The most hopeful scientific approach to such con- 
trol would seem to be by the action of a chemical or of a 
physical stimulus such as X rays In this way human 
nature might be definitely altered and the prospect is per- 
haps startling’ In any case it seems likely that some 
alteration m the genes does take place spontaneously But 
the best way of combmmg m one individual an array of 
desirable attributes is by suitable matmg and this is what 
applied eugemcs attempts to do Certainly we are not at 
present making the most of the human material available 
or usmg the knowledge that science gives us We pay too 
much attention to the economic and not enough to the 
biological aspect of life 
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Anyhow to the normal person the most interesting topic 
is mankind, and to all of us, one at least of the most in 
teresting of all mankind is oneself Men and women— the 
latter even more than the former — spend a good deal of 
their time in discussing their fellows and such conversa 
tion partakes to some degree of the nature of a judgment, 
though the appraisement or the reverse fa usuailj in 
complete, partial, and often highly coloured. Happiness 
and contentment — for older people serenity is perhaps a 
more embracing term— are achievements and not lucky 
accidents. 

It is hardly possible adequately to sum up the qualities 
that constitute personality, but an appraisement of their 
relative importance can be made and their comparative 
value attested. This evaluation and arranging constitutes 
the art of being a person and possessing individually 
which is the outstanding characteristic of man. Perso- 
nality is very much a really and includes a mass of com 
ponents of which the human body is a part ns well ns the 
human mind In studying personally it is important not 
to neglect the importance of the physicol side It ft nil 
very well to quote Napoleon and to appraise morale as so 
much higher than the physical, but as soon as the body 
becomes inefficient it becomes nt once a prominent part of 
personality It is owing to this interdependence of the 
mind and the body that psychiatry is a more satisfactory 
cult than mere psjchology Medical science appreciates 
that our whole physical and indeed mental make-up Is 
conditioned b> the endocrine glands of which the pitul 
txuy no greater than a pea is probablj predominant 

Personality includes skills and abilities ambitions 
ideals and fears. It also Includes memories and these are 
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unique m personality m that they are incapable of being 
shared Memory is indeed one of the most baffling traits 
and possesses a bridgelike character reaching backwards 
as a link with by-gone experience Luckily for the 
average man the art of bemg a person is based upon the 
solution of severely practical rather than philosophic pro- 
blems There is very little of genuine science m the study 
of the individual, for science deals with classes and cate- 
gories and when the class arrives the individual dis- 
appears. 

In contrast to intelligence a powerful urge is provided, 
whether in man or animals, by i^ + -■ »ct There is a 
tendency for all useful actions tl at are obviously- not m- 
. telhgent to be dumped into this category Thus the par- 
tridge nests on the ground and not in a tree although the 
latter position would be a better protection against its 
many enemies The time honoured categories of instincts 
are “parental”, “reproductive”, “self-preservative” and so 
on, but there is no evidence that such featureless entities 
provide an explanation of such actions Consider the com- 
mon British eel for example which starts its earthly life 
in a breedmg ground m deep water some 2,000 miles away 
m the West Atlantic, when only a few mches long, it 
crosses the Atlantic, taking some 3 years on the journey 
Developing a fresh-water propensity it swims up the 
rivers, growing m size over a period of many years One 
day and for no apparent reason, it starts on its lengthy 
journey back, only falling m love with the lady-eel on 
completion of its journey Here, having given birth to an 
incredibly large number of offsprings, both parents end 
what is certainly not a brief nor uneventful history The 
reproductive instinct is one thmg, trekking across a wide 
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ocean with no love-making en route is another, and as it 
is necessary to postulate something to replace the missing 
intelligence let us call it “blind instinct” In the case of 
man, instinct is even more developed than in the animal 
Instinct may do the right thing without knowing why 
Man, however possesses the power of trampling on his 
own instincts and often does so This is the real meaning 
of free-will and its agencies ore intelligence and human 
personality Instinct leads to action but instincth c action 
can be and is modified by intelligence. A mans instinct 
in battle may be to run away but he is restrained by his 
intelligence — often a more potent influence than fear of 
the consequences. 

Personality measurement is neither simple nor exact 
but from a practical and common sense standpoint it seems 
possible to reduce a vast array of alleged personality traits 
to a relatively few components. The innate individual 
equipment is really three-fold, involving physique tem- 
perament and intelligence and the part played by these 
three in the endowment of personality is no doubt highly 
complex. Temperament includes emotional qualities, for 
emotion ns well as intelligence plays a large part in deter 
mining behaviour In popular language one or other— 
the heart or the head— dominates In the make-up of an 
individual It is hardly possible to measure emotion in a 
wa> that intelligence can be gauged but its influence is 
none the less considerable and sometimes over* helming 
Ambitions, ideals, loyalties and man> other factors are 
the constituents of personality Alexander without his 
dreams of world domination Newton without curiosity 
Columbus without the urge for exploration Abraham 
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Lincoln without sympathy and compassion, all these might 
have been very ordinary men 

Personality m the highest form is best described as 
genius, the quality in men like Plato, Michael Angelo, 
Shakespeare, possibly Lenm Originality is the essence 
of such quality — the creative instinct Much of the 
teachmg of the late Monsieur Coue was no doubt basically 
correct Few of us can now appreciate the extent of the 
influence that our thoughts have upon our health Much 
of our happiness and mdeed of our misery can be traced 
to our thoughts Shakespeare was no mean psychologist 
m his appreciation of the importance of self-suggestion. — 

“Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, - 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart” 

Intelligence is a factor m personality of the first im- 
portance," but there are others that carry even greater 
weight We all know the highly intelligent type who is 
colourless to a degree Moreover the highly intelligent 
man may be lazy or anti-social or lackmg in a hundred 
ways the qualities necessary to make his life a success 
It is unfortunately true that intelligence does not neces- 
sarily include the ability to think coherently Coherent 
thought is a way of usmg intelligence which is only 
achieved by long and patient education of the mind This 
habit of logical thought is of supreme importance in those 
who lead and influence public opinion The Nazi and 
Fascist systems were brought into being by the exploita- 
tion of the many by the few 
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with him, and that he judges those worst whom he least 
resembles. It Is the quality called empathy that comes 
in here, Le., the tendency to enter into the other mans 
problems and even to imitate him. In cases where a man 
is judging another whom he closely resembles it is above 
all necessary to guard against the “Halo” effect 

In connection with the appraisement of personality 
some investigation is necessary as to the value of phren 
ology palmistry character reading hand writing and 
cognate practices. Throughout the ages these have 
ranked high in human interest, but there has been no 
genuine scientific background and any success has been 
mainly a matter of shrewd observation coupled with dog 
matic assertion. In fact these practices and that of 
spiritualism in even greater measure have been a lucrative 
racket for tricksters and charlatans. The nrt of evaluat 
ing personality from the outward expression is called 
physiognomy and was a favourite pastime among ancient 
philosophers. So many were its abuses however that In 
the reign of George II an Act of Parliament was enacted 
deeming all persons protending to havo skill in physio- 
gnomy rogues and vagabonds. The pcnaltv for these 
practices was a public whipping or a sojourn in the house 
of correction 

Coming to recent times, the subject of Physiognomy re- 
ceived considerable scientific backing in the writings of 
the German psychiatrist Ernst Kretschmer whose work 
Physique end Character was published In 1021 This book 
caused a flood of criticism in psychological circles and 
many of his contentions have been rejected by the general 
consensus of opinion. At the same time since mind and 
body ore so Intimately related It Is not altogether un 
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reasonable to hope that the variables that account for the 
limitless variety of human personality may some day be 
discovered. 

John Stuart Mill always asserted that the creation of a 
new science, the science of character and called by him 
Ethology, was practicable, but this new science as enun- 
ciated by him was little more than a series of maxims and 
dogmatic assertions Mill repudiated the experimental 
method as unsuited for the study of personality, and it 
was Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911) who was the pioneer 
of experimentation m the field of behaviour, and who first 
employed statistics m connection with the rating of human 
qualities Smce his time and m spite of two world wars 
the methods and technique of this field of study have been 
remarkably expanded, and there, can be httle doubt that 
experiments on these lines will elucidate much more 
about the nature of personality than is known at present 

Danger, hardship, and insecurity are circumstances 
under which personality thrives The widespread hanker- 
ing after safety first conditions bodes ill for the future of 
the British and the Indian races There is nothmg so 
deadening to the development of the human personality 
as security and promotion by seniority Generalisation is 
easy and often unfair, but the circumstances of the Japa- 
nese mcursion mto Malaya suggested that our colomes are 
ceasmg to attract the adventurous young With the 
arrival of the white woman with her “Frigidaires” and 
household comforts British colomsts tend to recreate 
Surbiton conditions m the tropics, and the old hardy 
pioneer spirit vanishes 

Forcefulness and mental energy are qualities of much 
value m personality, and it is the absence of these that ex- 
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plains the mediocrity of so many men and women- A 
man may be highly educated and a clear thinker but lack 
ing force he is not attractive The dull person often lacks 
the degree of egotism that would make him interesting 
The man of arresting personality is usually interested both 
in people and in things and his enthusiasm is infectious. 
His mind is kept warm by sympathy and cheerfulness and 
he follows the principle enunciated by Browning — 

“It a wiser being good than bed 
If* safer being meek than fierce 
It* fitter being sane than mad 
My own hope is a run will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched” 

In the study of personality many methods arc available 
and It would be entirely a mistake to claim any one of 
them as of special importance in a subject which is after 
all the particular present of the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist. One simple method of diagnosis is a standor 
dlsed questionnaire another Is a word-association test. In 
the former the subject selects replies to various altcma 
tives in a set of questions and thercbj demonstrates the 
behaviour most characteristic of himself. Much value Is 
obtained from this if replies arc given truthful 1> and 
honestly which is usual h but bj no means always the 
case. In the word association test the subject writes in a 
few seconds what flashes through his mind when n kej 
word is displayed. The mental stimulus is sudden and 
there is little or no time for dissimulation c\cn if this is 
attempted and the characteristic features — often In 
hibltcd — of the subjects life arc displayed and very often 
in a remarkable manner Picture stories In which the 
subject gives his interpretation of a picture sometimes of 
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a vivid or harrowing nature, is another means whereby 
this object can be obtained Such personality pomters 
provide a rough assessment of deeper personality factors 
and are of the utmost value in psychological analysis. Ex- 
perience confirms that such assessment is often of consi- 
derable accuracy 

It will be generally admitted by psychologists that 
methods for the testing of personality are m a much more 
primitive state than those used m the testing of intelli- 
gence The latter have been experimented with by a 
whole army of research workers ever smce Bmet’s classi- 
cal researches some forty years ago For personality 
assessment the tendency has been in the mam to depend 
on the interview by an expert psychologist It may in- 
deed be claimed with a good deal of truth that the projec- 
tion techmque that is of considerable use m the British 
and m the Indian Army represents the first serious 
attempt to solve the problem of testing for personality on 
a group basis This techmque has certainly been far more 
successful than the experiments on questionnaire lines 
that are favoured by American psychologists, though this 
is not to deny that questionnaires have their uses The 
questionnaire is m general not beloved by the average 
Briton owmg to his feeling that it partakes too much of 
the methods of ‘Nosey Parker’ 

It was the famous psychiatrist Jung who first developed 
the so-called Projection techmque The object is to get 
at the emotions that are of the greatest significance m a 
person’s basic make-up and thus to take soundings of dif- 
ferent aspects of his personality. Experience shows that 
these tests do display personality to a remarkable extent 
and show up the underlying emotions that govern the life 
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plains the mediocrity of so manj men and women- A 
man may be highly educated and a clear thinker but lack 
Ing force he Is not attractlv e The dull person often lacks 
the degree of egotism that would make him interesting 
The man of arresting personality is usually interested both 
in people and in things and his enthusiasm is Infectious. 
His mind is kept w arm by sympathy and cheerfulness and 
he follows the principle enunciated by Browning — 

“It 4 wiser beinf coo d than bad 
It • dfer beln* meek than fierce 
Its Otter belni sane than mad 
Rty own hope 1s a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched" 

In the stud} of personality many methods arc available, 
and it would be entirely a mistake to claim an> one of 
them os of special importance in a subject which is after 
all the particular preserve of the ps>chologist and the 
psychiatrist. One simple method of diagnosis Is a standar 
dised questionnaire another is o w ord-ossoclntlon test In 
the former the subject selects replies to \arious altema 
tives in a set of questions and thercbj demonstrates the 
behaviour most characteristic of himself. Much value is 
obtained from this If replies arc given truthfullv and 
honcstlj which Is usuallv but b\ no means always the 
case In the word association test the subject WTites in a 
few seconds what flashes through his mind when a key 
word Is displaced. The mental stimulus is sudden and 
there is little or no time for dissimulation even if this Is 
attempted and the characteristic features — often In 
hiblted— of the subjects life ore dlsplajed and \cry often 
in a remarkable manner Picture stories In which the 
subject gives his Interpretation of a picture sometimes of 
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a vivid or harrowing nature, is another means whereby 
this object can be obtamed Such personality pointers 
provide a rough assessment of deeper personality factors 
and are of the utmost value in psychological analysis. Ex- 
perience confirms that such assessment is often of consi- 
derable accuracy 

It will be generally admitted by psychologists that 
methods for the testing of personality are m a much more 
primitive state than those used m the testing of intelli- 
gence The latter have been experimented with by a 
whole army of research workers ever smce Bmet’s classi- 
cal researches some forty years ago For personality 
assessment the tendency has been in the mam to depend 
on the interview by an expert psychologist It may in- 
deed be claimed with a good deal of truth that the projec- 
tion techmque that is of considerable use in the British 
and in the Indian Army represents the first serious 
attempt to solve the problem of testing for personality on 
a group basis This techmque has certamly been far more 
successful than the experiments on questionnaire lines 
that are favoured by American psychologists, though this 
is not to deny that questionnaires have their uses The 
questionnaire is in general not beloved by the average 
Briton owing to his feeling that it partakes too much of 
the methods of ‘Nosey Parker’ 

It was the famous psychiatrist Jung who first developed 
the so-called Projection techmque The object is to get 
at the emotions that are of the greatest significance in a 
person’s basic make-up and thus to take soundings of dif- 
ferent aspects of his personality. Experience shows that 
these tests do display personality to a remarkable extent 
and show up the underlying emotions that govern the life 
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of the person tested We are all controlled by our emo- 
tional background which has of course been materiallv 
modified as a result of various associations, in which the 
home and the school play the dominant factors, the former 
far more than the latter In later life sexual and conjugal 
factors naturally have an Important part. Was it not 
Talleyrand, at least as great an expert in conjugal as in 
political affairs, who coined the definition T. amour est 
unc realite dans le domainc de 1 imagination"’ 

To what extent various cultural modes of living have an 
influence In modifying personality is a matter of the 
utmost importance particularly is this the case In consi 
dcring the difference between two widely divergent 
civilizations such os that of India and of Britain. There 
must be room here for considerable research by expert 
psychologists in an attempt to discover to what extent 
social customs such ns the caste system family choice of 
the bride the doctrine of Karma the relative lack of a 
sense of humour and the like — to name only a few of the 
characteristic features of the Indian way of living— play 
their part in modlfving personality make-up as compared 
with the influence of European social famllv customs 
Certainlv the degree of dependence on parents and obe- 
dience to family dictates features so much more notice- 
able In the Indian than in the Westerner Induce a lack of 
initiative a tendenev to rely on others for guidance and a 
self-centred social outlook. 

Crapholopv lv the analysis of handwriting Is another 
possibility It li argued that hand writing is after oil 
"bram writing” but the subject Is not only verv much In 
its infnncv bu It is cntirelv a matter for experts and the«e 
are few a- J far bet*, c-m In any eo e the diagnostic value 
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is open to considerable doubt There are also a large 
number of possible tests, and in U S A m particular the 
experimentation has been considerable and has produced 
promismg results It is indeed not at all difficult to devise 
tests to observe the capacity for leadership m a standar- 
dised situation which are both novel and lifelike Two or 
three trained "stooges” are required and a certam amount 
of rough equipment — the erection of a small bridge or the 
construction of a small shelter, or even the pitching of a 
tent gives ample scope for testmg a man’s ability to over- 
come simple and practical obstacles Mechamcal appara- 
tus has also been devised to measure how quickly and 
efficiently a man can figure out and perform relatively 
simple mechanical tasks — sometimes when bombarded by 
disturbing stimuli such as wend and unpleasant noises 
Tasks involving the following out of directions m perfor- 
mance of lines and patterns such as those on a spot-dating 
machine is another possibility, with pre-arranged frustra- 
tions and difficulties calling for quickness of decision, re- 
sourcefulness, patience, persistence, planning capacity, 
and capacity to learn by mistakes — all traits that are 
necessary m the exercise of leadership Tests for 
measurement of an individual's fear of physical pam and 
his control of functions and tenacity m the face of such 
threats were said to be m vogue m the selection of candi- 
dates for commissions m the German Army, but it is 
doubtful whether such tests serve any useful purpose 

Most soldiers will appreciate that the acid test in com- 
batant leadership is performance under fire, and even at 
that the same man may be a hero on one occasion and a 
coward at another time It is often the highly-strung and 
apparently nervous man who is most efficient when a 
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critical situation arises. The appraisement of the worth 
of a candidate for leadership In a military organisation is 
more difficult than in any other — adaptability to persons 
Is wanted as well as adaptability to concrete problems. It 
invokes group morale which links each Individual with 
the leader as well as an intimate knowledge of the pro- 
fession of arms in one of its many branches. In war the 
fighting leader has often to carry on under se\ere stress 
and with little respite. What is basic in personality is 
generally spontaneous and this provides the key to the 
most effeetke test procedure No-one can understand 
another person completely — all that w c can hope for is to 
understand the other ronn relatively well and it is o 
matter of practical importance to devise the best means of 
doing so First impressions may often be faultv but what 
has significance is the amazing richness of the most fleet 
ing of acquaintanceships, particularly the tell talc nature 
of brief comcmUons as well as appearance gesture and 
manner of speaking It is only too true that some people 
rarely open their mouth without putting their foot in it! 

Hands, posture the eyes and gestures show up In the 
shortest of interviews. The bias occasioned by instinetke 
likes or dislikes Is bound to exercise an effect and it is for 
the lc\cl headed Judge to see that these arc not allowed to 
have too much influence It generally happens that a 
substantial residuum of valid judgment tunhes a first 
Impression mannerisms are of considerable importance 
The writer knev a young officer in the flrtt world war 
who was appointed to a technical job which invoked life 
with a small staff in cooped up dug-out accommodation 
De-pltc undoubted technical efficiency he only held down 
the Job for one month. His main offences were two In 
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number, the first was spearing the butter with a jammy 
knife, the second was blowing down the spout of the tea- 
pot to remove obstructions’ 

It is suipnsing how informative the shortest of inter- 
views can be in the case of experts at the game, but they 
would be the last to pretend that a snap prediction of this 
order can be regarded as reliable Experience shows for 
example that some of the most efficient men at their job 
will create very poor first impressions 

It is sufficient for the layman at any rate to appreciate 
that the avenues of approach to the study of personality 
are numerous and far-reaching There is certainly no 
single method of appraisement and there is a good deal of 
danger in attemptmg to bring to bear on the subject a 
small amount of doctrinaire knowledge of psychology 
In this respect, as m many others, a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thmg Personality is a complex entity and 
every individual is unique In descriptions of a person it 
is not possible, or indeed desirable to avoid enumera- 
tion of qualities, but the whole personality is more com- 
plex than this, and that is where the psychologist comes 
m Human instincts are an ancestral legacy, and tem- 
perament to a large extent at least is the sum of such 
instincts, and m most of us one or more of these instincts 
is very much in evidence Thus one man may have 
a powerful instinct for combat and is of a pugnacious tem- 
perament, another is more than fond of the good things 
of life and is of a Sybaritic temperament The man to be 
envied is the well-balanced personality with whom no 
instinct is too great or too small We are all justified m 
interesting ourselves m psychology as indeed m medical 
science, or in any other branch of learnmg, but the actual 

0 
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practice must be left to the expert who Is the last to make 
extravagant claims in support of any particular method 
of attack. Psychologists themselves make no special 
claim to be superior judges of personality by virtue of 
their expert knowledge though in point of fact the} 
usually exercise particular skill in this respect by virtue 
of their experience William Wundt, the founder of ex- 
perimental psychology in Germany himself laid down 
that there arc no psychological law's to which the excep- 
tions are not more numerous than the agreements and it 
it just the individuality of the person that upsets the cX 
pcrlm enter s abstractions. 

It is the duty of all men to cultivate their own perso- 
nality and this can be best accomplished under free condi 
tlons in an ordered society' built up by a high sense of 
duty among its members. “Without vision the people 
perish” wrote the author of Proverbs some 3,000 years 
ago and this is as true now as ever A psychological fact 
that is much neglected to-day is that low devotion 
loyalty— in truth everything that makes up ones duty to 
ones neighbour— is developed not by rew-ards offered but 
by demands made on these qualities. We arc only dimly 
realising that the cure for war is contained in a conception 
of a neighbour as world wide and not limited to the 
sovereign state or even Commonwealth. Dr Wickham 
Steed in a monograph on Personality and IV ar written 
-ome years before the second world conflagration summed 
up this conception as follows — “There are innumerable 
outlets for personality Including the strongest and movt 
masterful, tn this Immense task of turning the minds of 
men away from the adventure of spoiling their human In 
hm lance and towards the greater adventure of develop* 
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mg it — -We shall overcome war when we begin to fit our- 
selves for the great adventure of peace, an adventure 
thrilling enough since it must imply a radical transforma- 
tion of social structures, and the transmutation of political 
and economic “values”, a change in the standards of 
honour — personal, national, and international — a com- 
plete revolution, in short, save m the sense that men need 
never change the highest conception of human worth, that 
of supreme ability unselfishly to serve their fellow men 
The chief outlet of personality in a world beyond war will 
be found m its dedication to human service, m fitness to 
serve, and in readiness to face whatever risks such service 
may entail”. 

After all, the activity of a leader in any of the countless 
varieties of human effort is far more than the carrying out 
of a 30b It is the effective behaviour of the man that 
counts, and that is a product of his total personality The 
old conception of the mmd as bemg built up of various 
faculties, and personality as bemg the arithmetic sum 
of a number of qualities is no longer tenable Every in- 
dividual is unique and possesses his own idiom which is 
teeming with individual tendencies, and whereas some of 
these qualities are relatively permanent others are very 
definitely the product of training It is impossible to 
avoid describing an individual m terms of separate 
qualities, but the true worth or lack of worth of a man is 
not arrived at by a mere enumeration of qualities. The 
qualities that constitute morale are in many cases the ones 
that count most and these are both elusive and subjective 

Behind the activities of a strong personality there is 
present a certam quality of mmd out of which action 
arises, and by which it is sustained Such men and 
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women arc to be found in very \ aried activities in Church 
and State where their presence is an inspiration to those 
with whom the} come into contact They serve as a 
lubricant and when they are present things run smoothly 
when the}' are absent things go wrong It is what they 
are rather than what thej do that really counts, and un 
selfishness and quiet confidence arc the qualities that are 
likcl} to be in evidence in such cases. It is not given to 
ever} one to attain such qualities, and a strong self 
sufficing personal it> must be anchored to something 
stronger and deeper than self. 

Personality Is indeed a mystery and it Is a gift which 
from one man s brain may found a movement which can 
change the face of the world, lifting whole civilisations to 
the gates of heaven, or casting whole nations into the 
nethermost pit of starvation, rapine and despair Perso- 
nalia is superior even to the will and Is the fundamental 
clement in life throughout all the >cars of conscious 
being — 

I *m the master of my fate 

I ora the captain of my icml — W E. Henley 

In conclusion the Ideal of a balanced personality Is well 
defined in the supplication of a certain prelate obUouslj 
a man of wise and sane outlooV on life The pra> er Is of 
considerable antiquity and it was quoted b} IVofessor 
Inglls in his presidential address to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1941 It runs as follows — 

“Give nie > rv>d dLceitlem Lord, «rvj *tro tomethJn* tn dlcrrt. 
Give me o. Lev i. 'k'.Uv vrv.'.e Va W s'. Its test 

Give me ft mind thst ii not bored th»t don not whimper 
whine or il*h 

^ to me trouble o\rr much »bout th*t fatty thlnr called V m 
Cue me » of humour IsmS clvr me the rrxce lo »e>* ■ J'ir 
To m 1 me wrwh pf lne»* from J»fe *r»d pjn it or, to other folk 



CHAPTER V 
EXAMINATIONS 


A poor life this, if full of care 

We have no time to stand and stare — W. St Davies. 

We have all suffered the strain occasioned by examina- 
tions Some have shouldered the burden m a light- 
hearted manner, whereas m the case of others the load of 
anxiety and worry has mdeed been heavy 

The Indian public has a pathetic faith in the importance 
of the academic examination, and the average busmess 
man will insist on a matriculation certificate from his 
trainees, though with but famt ideas of the scope and 
subjects of this examination Yet the pendulum has 
swung with some violence m the other direction of recent 
years, and some educational and psychological pundits 
have been scathing in their denunciation of the examina- 
tion system Such condemnation is mdeed an easy way 
of gaming the approbation of an audience, though the 
most violent of the detractors is usually the man who m 
his youth failed with monotonous regularity to surmount 
the various obstacles that were interposed m his path. 
The inference from oft-repeated examination failures is 
all too obvious, but this is far from suggesting that the 
unfortunate victim may not become a useful citizen m 
other branches of activity that do not lend themselves 
with such urgency to this form of inquisition 

It would seem mdeed that the via media is as always the 
soundest and safest course Foi examinations, provided 
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that the> are conducted with humanity and skill, serve a 
useful purpose, and If they were eliminated and low of 
learning was substituted as the main motive for stud} 
there would be a few ardent spirits who would follow the 
chase with enthusiasm, but for the majority the pursuit 
would be a very half hearted afFalr 

This is not to suggest that examinations have not been 
allowed to attain too great importance in b} gone days 
and even now education in most countries suffers from a 
surfeit of examinations but there will bo nothing but 
chaos in the educational world if they are complctcl} 
abolished, the only incentive being looming for its own 
sake Moreover for the professions, examinations in some 
shape or form must be regarded as essential and the 
standard and status of all professions would fall apprcci 
obi} if examinations during the general educational stage 
were discontinued. 

The chief functions of educational examinations ma} be 
regarded as three In number — 

(1) To act ns tests of achievement by ascertaining 
v hether the pupil has acquired the nocessar} know 
ledge of the rnbJccL 

(2) To suppl} on incentive for stud} 

(3) To cnoble the teacher to find out the w enk points In 
the pupils knowledge and Incidentally to keep the 
teacher himself up to scratch in his work. 

It Is o criticism and in general a fair one that examination- 
dominate and to some extent at leost distort the whole 
curriculum of a school Certainl} the Matriculation 
Certificate exercises a preponderant Influence on the work 
c! India* High Schools and encourage the cramming of 
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set-books rather than serving the best influences of educa- 
tion As a result some pupils acquire an active dislike of 
everything associated with schools, and lose all desire for 
further education Furthermore, headmasters of the 
great majority of Ingh schools have made Matriculation 
examinations an important feature in the advertising of 
the school, and statistics of the number of awards are 
trumpeted abroad at such functions as Speech Days The 
corollary is that boys are called upon to take such 
examinations more than once and the whole busmess 
develops into a fetish The writer is the by no means 
proud possessor of no fewer than four Higher Certificate 
parchments, and before this he sat for it unsuccessfully 
when 14 years of age 

Moreover there is a good deal of evidence m support of 
the accusation that the reliability of exa m ination results 
is poor owmg to discrepancies in the standard of examin- 
ing, often due to differences of opinion between examiners 
regarding the relative merit of the examinees’ answers 
This is of course much more likely to be the case m sub- 
jective examinations of the Essay type than lin more 
objective tests such as those associated with mathematics. 
Professor C W Valentine in an enquiry on the reliability 
of examinations has presented some startling figures 
showmg how unreliable academic examinations can be. 
In some cases examinations would seem to be very un- 
satisfactory instruments of prediction of even academic 
merit 

Educationists m the Umted States have long favoured 
the objective or new-type test for measuring achievement 
This type of examination is somewhat on the lines of the 
intelligence test, i.e , it contains a large number of brief 
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question! instead of a few long ones. Every question is 
designed so that all markers will agree as to the correct 
ness of the answer moreover the number of the questions 
Is so large that the whole field of knowledge can be 
sampled much more comprehensively than Is the case 
with the relatively few questions set in the orthodox type 
of examination. At first sight this type of examination 
suggests n retrogression to the old type of question 
favoured in the British Army many years ago with its one 
and only correct solution. “What must the rifle be 
cleaned with”? “What must bo kept on the range”? The 
respective answers being “great care” and ‘perfect 
silence” Actunlly this is b} no means the case and these 
new type questions can test a pupil a knowledge over a 
wide range. The system reduces the amount of wxitlng 
required to a minimum so that the examiners marking is 
not distorted by considerations of literary sty 1c or bod 
UTltlng The new style examination in fact covers the 
whole system without the possibility of the personal feel 
ing of the marker interfering with the accuracy of the 
result, and It is In fact a standardised test with results 
approaching the reliability of measurements made with a 
foot rule Each question deals with one small point and 
Is often answered by underlining one of n number of 
alternatives. 

Obviously this type of examination onl> deals with 
strictly factual subjects — cuch os for example a knowledge 
of the working of an Internal-combustion engine or of an 
objective study such ns map-reading The method lcndi 
Itself to a rreat caving of time and cnergj and H being 
u ed in Arm> training schools. The ordlnarv man faces 
the new i >Ir of examination with less trepidation than 
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the old. He knows that if he fails it is his own fault and 
that no blame can be put on vagaries in the framing of 
the questions or on fluctuations m the temper of the 
examiner There are, however, certain unfortunate 
features about this type of examination, the test itself 
requiring a good deal of time and a good deal of skill, if 
it is to be really satisfactory The element of pure chance 
guessing also comes in to a certain extent It must be 
admitted also that it tends to measure fragments of know- 
ledge ^rather than the general understanding of a subject, 
and §$bh features as the interpretation of facts, the 
formulation of knowledge, initiative and originality, are 
eliminated from the test In fact it tests information 
rather than understanding All these criticisms have 
some weight, but a new-type examination that has been 
thought out with care forms a very valuable instrument m 
the measurement of ability Certain features of scholars’ 
ability may be tested more readily by the new-type test, 
and others by the old essay-type, but it is only too true 
that both types of examination are but imperfect mental 
measuring instruments 

Quite apart from their limited reliability, success m 
examinations depends on other factors than the ability, 
the industry, and even the knowledge of the pupils We 
all know how much the personal skill of the teacher enters 
mto the matter, and his or her ability in predicting the 
nature of the questions Obviously those schools with 
higher salary scales and with better prospects for the 
teacher have a real advantage over others m this respect 
Some pupils porsess an almost uncanny short-term 
memory, and are able to assimilate a host of facts for a 
few hours only The speed of acquisition is mcely tern- 
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pored b> the rapidity with which such knowledge is lost. 
Such students pass examinations well but it is this tvpc 
that creates the severest critics of examinations as the 
benefit that the} acquire is of the slightest It has been 
wisely said that education is what remains when all that 
has been taught at school has been forgotten* but the speed 
with W’hfch the a\croge Indian juvenile succeeds in for 
getting much of what he or«she has been taught is indeed 
phenomenal 

Statistical stud} of the validity of examinations ns a 
measure of future ability has been undertaken on man} 
occasions b> comparing the subsequent achievement of 
pupils with examination results. One set of figures show 
cd that of those who won Unhcrsit} scholarships in Eng 
land no fewer than two-fifths failed to Justify their early 
promise It is onl> too true that figures may be made to 
prove almost anything but it is toicrablj certain that the 
cmplo} cr in his search for a suitable staff will get far more 
trust worth} guidance from the more modem type of 
assessment— Intelligence aptitude psychological tests and 
the like — than from the old fashioned t>pc of examine 
tion 

Much controvert} has raged and is raging in con nee 
Jlon with the Matriculation Certificate v hlch has come in 
for more severe criticism than an} other examination. 
This la mainl} no doubt owing to its vide-rcachlng ten 
taelra which embrace most boys and girls undergoing 
fcooridar} education According to the extreme opponents 
of this examination the purit} of the educational stream is 
polluted beyond all hope b> reason of the drcontamlns 
Hon introduced into it b> the various school-examining 
Universities and the minds of the boys and girls suffer 
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atrophy as a lesult of then' efforts to pass this and other 
tests It is no doubt onty too true that for nervous 
children examinations may become an obsession, and that 
the examination fiend tends to make of education a com- 
petitive system Shakespeare is read not because he is a 
superb poet of outstanding genius but because one of his 
plays has been chosen as a special subject in the English 
paper of the Matriculation Examination Moreover 
undei the influence of the examination bogey, teaching is 
largely confined to ceitain bits and pieces that are most 
likely to achieve satisfactory results m the examinations 
Much of this is no doubt true, but it is far easier to 
criticise than to prescribe a lemedy Sensible suggestions 
sponsored by educational experts are bemg formulated for 
the reform of the standard examinations, but the com- 
plete abolition of examinational tests on the lines of the 
Matriculation would quickly lead to chaos, at any rate as 
far as secondary education is concerned Furthermore, 
the Matriculation examination itself affords a good deal 
of protection agamst an even more insidious enemy to 
education — that of over-specialisation For the scientist 
and the engineer, over-specialisation is to be particularly 
deplored The background of their subject is the material 
world, as well as material interests (m man) in many 
aspects, whereas the background of the literary studies is 
made up of human ideals To miss these is to miss those 
very qualities that foster leadership The Matriculation 
examination has the saving grace of compelling the boy 
and girl to learn a modicum about a variety of subjects 
before settling down to learn more and more about less 
and less 
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Even less satisfactory than the examination as an ap- 
praisement of ability is an undue dependence on the 
written testimonial Writers of these hn\e this in com 
mon with those who inscribe epitaphs on tombstones that 
they arc not on their oath. Unless a testimonial Is almost 
fulsome In tone it Is apt to be interpreted ns damning with 
faint praise It Is safe to say that no wise man will take 
serious cognizance of a flattering testimonial, unless the 
composer is well known to him, at least by reputation. 
The weakness of testimonials is that it is in the nature of 
some men to be very prodigal of eulogy whereas others 
are sparing in this respect Nor is i* altogether unusual 
for the referee to sign a testimonial which has been 
virtually composed by the person to whom reference is 
made. In fact, dealings in tcstlmonJ Is ha\c become so 
conventionalised as to make them- -In many cases at 
least — almost a matter of meaningless formalltv 
A real danger in the over Increasing multiplicity of pro- 
fessional and technical qualifications Is that the number 
and range of institutional examinations Is growing at an 
equal rate The British public dearlv lo\cs a string of 
letters on a brass plate and there has been a marked 
tendency of recent years in Britain for ‘phoney Instltu 
tlcms — ^omc of the bogus University type — to arise The 
number and \arict\ of scml technical Institutions Is also 
Increasing and there Is a \*ory definite need for an Integra 
tlon and a cbt-tflcotlon of these and the elimination of not 
a few The time Is certalnh ripe for some Parliamentary 
or leg i tative action in regard to this At present it Is 
possible In Britain and possibly In India for any body of 
rrm to fnrm a bogus University or Institution and to 
corfor de~ re*-i o- aasocutrships Whm this is attemp M 
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it is sometimes the case that force of public opinion — often 
expressed through a newspaper or journal — brings about 
the elimmation of the 'phoney’ institution after a good 
deal of mischief has been done Possibly the disillusion- 
ment of the unfortunate seeker after easily acquired and 
therefore worthless qualifications is well deserved, but 
the public has a right to be protected from such abuses, 
and more reputable institutions are also caused a good deal 
of inconvenience as well as what is tantamount to a depre- 
ciation in their currency 

The Norwood Committee on the curriculum and exami- 
nations m Secondary Scnools m Britain published their 
report m June 1943, and it is an intriguing document full 
of mterest to the educationist Part 2 deals with the 
vexed question of examinations and the suggestions are 
drastic and far-reaching It is proposed that the School 
Certificate should ne virtually abolished m its present 
form, and that there should be merely an mternal school 
examination conducted by the teachers at the school on 
syllabuses and papers framed by themselves A transi- 
tional period of seven years is recommended, after which 
a further intermediate period may be suggested The 
reasons for and agamst the School Certificate are mar- 
shalled m the Committee’s report with skiP md im- 
partiality 

It is realised that examinations play a very necessary 
part in the school economy, but it is maintained with much 
emphasis and cogency that this part should be strictly sub- 
ordinate and that such an examination is best conducted 
by the teachers themselves It is felt that this examina- 
tion will merely be part of a general assessment of the 
pupil by the teacher, who should be best able to form a 
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correct judgment on him or her The attainment of this 
will throw a very much greater responsibility on the 
teacher and it can hardly be expected that the proposal 
will be a success unless the teaching profession attains 
wider freedom and partakes of greater public confidence 
than is the case at present So that the whole success of 
the new proposals is bound up with the efficiency of the 
teacher and therefore the degree to which the teaching 
profession attracts the pick of the community 
It Is emphasized in the report that much more could be 
done by wa> of improving and amplifying the school records. 
These should furnish an accurate judgment on the pupils, 
based on trustworthy data well validated, and carefully 
co-ordinated. The new' form of School Certificate would 
then be a far more valuable document than the old os it 
would not only provide details of the internal exnmlna 
tions passed b> the pupil, but also a record of the share 
which he or she had taken in the general life of the cchooL 
In other words it would contain o record of personally 
with accurate Information about his capacity and per 
forma nec throughout the school career It would be 
earning out the task thnt Clclsthcncs King of Slcyon was 
attempting to perform In appraising his daughters suitors 
24 centuries ago and which such bodies as Services Selec- 
tion Boards arc trying to carry out nowadays. Such a 
document would be of the utmost value to cmplo)crs in 
a t-i tnp the claims of applicants for employment but It 
depends ImplicllU on the teacher It Is well known that 
nrre ma tors at schools have a distinct tendencj to 
describe all their gct-c as swnns whereas there are 
c te-r nurTf-rotis it ty true— who fall to do justice to 
th'-ir pupiL t/uf worth. The only school examination 
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that the Norwood Committee recommends, conducted by 
external agencies, is the School Leaving Examination It 
is suggested that this should be taken normally about the 
age of 18, and its mam object would be to satisfy Univer- 
sity Entrance requirements It is also intended to replace 
the Higher Certificate (which is also to be abohshed) as 
some stimulus towards the work m the sixth form at a 
secondary school The purpose of this examination would 
be to provide evidence of an all-round education, and it 
would be of a purely qualifying nature with no com- 
petitive element This examination would also be 
available as an entry examination for certain professional 
bodies and institutions just as the Higher Certificate is at 
present 

In academic subjects such as literature and mathe- 
matics, which form the foundation for future cultural or 
practical activity, no other instrument so efficient as a 
written examination has yet been discovered It is essen- 
tial to discriminate between the , pupil who has made the 
most of h is educational opportunities and the one who has 
done nothing of the kind Anyone who has had ex- 
perience of mternal examinations will appreciate the dif- 
ference between the correction of papers by tired masters 
at the fag-end of the term, and the meticulous care nor- 
mally taken by a University Board in the setting and 
marking of papers, and will wonder whether the abolition 
of the external examination is wise An alternative 
remedy would be not to abandon examinations but to im- 
prove them It should be possible, for example, to 
mclude a compulsory general information paper which 
would actively encourage a wide digression from the fixed 
syllabus. The local school examination will never attain 
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the prestige of an examination conducted by an outside 
authorit} The standard of marking will vary widch 
from school to school, and any comparison becomes quite 
impossible. A public examination is a useful stimulus to 
a lazy boy and even more so to a lax> master 

In general it is all too true that man} of us read too 
much and especialh of the newspapers. It is frcqucntl} 
nothing more than an excuse for mental laziness and is a 
common cause of lack of personality Less reading and 
more thinking would render most of us more articulate 
and with more ideas of our own. Character and in 
dividunllty arc not acquired by reading and least of all 
by perusing the popular press. Nor do examinations pro- 
vide the necessary equipment for clear thought, imaglna 
tion, and initiative — the \cry essence of a well balanced 
personality 

It Is a fair criticism of the Norwood report that it has 
little of value about science. It stresses the limitation of 
science and the scientific method — there Is nothing of the 
limitation of other methods whether in art or history or 
religion. Pious platitudes emphasize learning and know 
ledge for Us oum sake but in the search for truth as 
opposed to the “provisional findings of special sciences It 
errtalnl} suggests the hankering after traditional Ideas 
and opposition to changes in the existing order Criticism 
is easy but nl o lime when soviet} Is passing through a 
revolutionary period educational principles need more 
cdju tment than the report proposes. It is necessary to 
think in terms of facilitating social changes, and little is 
said In support of this. 

As regards examinations in India the Sargent report has 
a r*d d<-al to ta> on the subject and It Is strewed that in 
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India more than in most other countries the standards of 
the public examinations are not only low but that the 
generally accepted idea is to regard them almost as a 
fetish Few people think of examinations as a means to 
an end, the end being a reasonable degree of culture to be 
used m after life. Hei e again the gross under-payment of 
teachers does an infinity of harm as it causes the standaid 
of the teaching to be low, it leads to the overworking of 
masters and mistresses and it has been the underlying 
cause for the examinational scandals some of which have 
received their full mead of publicity in recent months 

To-day as during and after the last war there is talk in 
abundance of school reform embracing “equality of 
opportunity”. But there is little appreciation that a re- 
examination of the very ideals and aims in education is 
ripe, and that the real need is for a new outlook Educa- 
tion is the chief medium whereby society can be re- 
moulded, the term education in the broadest sense to 
include the religious and the moral background. Both 
Britain and India are far from being an intelligent, in- 
formed and enlightened nation, and it is necessary to face 
up to the fact that much of the money that is lavished on 
the educational budget provides a very poor return 
Schools are far from bemg closely linked to the needs of 
the community, and their environment hampers many 
children from obtaining the best value from their far from 
perfect schooling Education and the acquisition of know- 
ledge are far from synonymous Scientific feeding, as an 
example, is one of the bases of health, but what schools 
consider this matter to any serious extent or realise that 
health and nutrition are closely integrated 7 The object 
of education is to develop personality, and the ordinary 

7 
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citizen has every right to interest himself in educational 
matters while leaving the details to the expert The con 
ceptlon of training for life is all too easily regarded as 
training for a station in life and there is little understand 
ing of the purpose and potentialities of education. Dlf 
ferent types of school? are needed — there is nothing so 
as d,TOfo wdfanntty — hut this, does wat rule out a 
common culture which is the birthright of every child 
whether he is to be tinker tailor soldier or sailor Learn 
ing by doing Is a practice that is quite as valuable as 
learning by books and it is possible that with the shackles 
of examinations less rigidly clamped down schools maj 
be able ft organise studies in this direction far more effec- 
tively than in the past Class teaching Is by no means the 
onl> method Problems there are in nbundonco and it is 
crystal clear that conditions do not allow of rapid modi 
fieatiom But there is no time to lose and nowhere is 
the need for adaptation to new conditions more urgent 
than in the world of education. The rising generation 
must be given a sense of purpose and wc must arouse for 
the tasks of peace that spirit of service and that devotion 
to dut> that it has hitherto token a war to kindle 
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“ The universe is one big book, and life is one big school ” 

— Lin Yutang 

It is very evident that education and training are vital 
matters m the quest for leadership, for it is in the for- 
mative years of youth that the character of a man is built 
up, whether for good or for ill Institutions as wide apart 
as the Nazis and the Jesuits have taken this essential truth 
to heart and it is for this that the re-education of Germany 
is such a thorny problem. Many of us can still remember 
Ariovistus, that arrogant German prince whom we first 
met in Caesar’s “de bello Galhco” German mentality 
even m those days was not easily weaned from war 1 

For education is the process by which we fit personality 
into its environment A man’s environment is both phy- 
sical and spiritual, so that his business in life is to make 
the best use of his abilities to develop his personality in 
both directions In no country has much progress been 
made m the fulfilment of the aim of education as defined 
by Aristotle — that its object is to teach men to use their 
leisure rightly Indeed in the case of India it is regret- 
tably true that the stage has not even been reached when 
the average person has much leisure to use so that, by and 
large, this definition of Aristotle hardly arises 1 

Of education in India it is unfortunately the case that 
much that is bad m British education has been slavishly 
copied and much that is good has been altogether 
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ignored — It is only necessary to read the Sargent report to 
appreciate the impossibility of building up anything that 
is worthwhile on the rickety foundations of India a pro- 
sent educational system for there we find and particular 
Iy in India s nineteen Universities the Ignoble art of cram 
ming reduced to its most debased and most degraded form 
Little effort is even attempted to fit the student for leader 
ship or to Implant in him a right sense of Judgment The 
degree Is all that matters and that by fair means or by 
foul 

It is plain that opportunities for study cannot avail 
much in the creation of a cultivated society' unless that 
society really values culture How far has India gone in 
that direction at present? It is almost n truism that the 
training of the young Is conditioned by the standard of 
the mature society for which the voung arc being pre- 
pared So that the Intellectual life of a community Is 
governed by the value that Is set on learning and general 
culture by the adult population The relative lack of 
concern for the present state of mass Illiteracy in India— 
not to mention the miserable pittance that L paid to her 
teachers — gives o crude but not altogether unjust Inclfca 
tion of the value that India places on erudition 

Certainly there arc few countries in which ethical train 
ing and practice ore less In evidence In few countries is 
orthodoxy with its ugly but numerous accompaniments— 
such as superstition untouchabllity child marriages, ca<tr 
•nd illiteracy —more strongly entrenched In few countries 
has e hical progress — the tvpe of progress that ha abolish- 
ed suite* infanticide thugee child marriages enforced 
widowhood *rd the like — been more hottv contested And 
yet It If a eeurtry with a kindly patient and hardworking 
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people with many virtues, and a people that could be 
moulded under wise leadership into material and moral 
greatness India is indeed a medley of beauty, mysticism 
and quiet simplicity together with crudity, vulgarity- and 
make-belief It is only necessary to visit one of India’s 
military training centres to realise what fine material is 
available The new recruit straight from the most 
“jungly” village is turned in a few weeks into a vigorous, 
level-headed and disciplined sepoy full of self-respect and 
with high morale We all know the proud record that 
India’s fighting men have made for themselves on a 
thousand battlefields 

It is m this type of establishment rather than m her high 
schools and Universities that India is training her future 
leaders and that is because moral and physical well-being 
is practised instead of meie book-learning But m time 
of peace we must in the mam look to the civilian training 
grounds for the young Indian with initiative, originality 
and enterprise and that is why educational reform is so 
vital For the right qualities will never be produced so 
long as love of security, complacency, smug self-satisfac- 
tion and an ultra-respect for parental influence play so 
baneful a part It is regrettably true that it is impossible 
to imagine the emergence of dynamic leaders from India’s 
high-schools and India’s universities m their present 
setting 

For India’s educational establishments have one god 
alone It is the god of the examination and to it they 
dedicate the whole of their worship and tribute Matri- 
culation for the high-school and the degree m the case of 
the University is the be-all and the end-all of the whole 
business and this because they provide a key to sedentary 
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employment and one that opens the door to that which 
seems to be prized obo\c jewels — the job of sitting on an 
office stool working for long hours at a fantastically low 
salary No one thinks of matriculation as the beginning 
of a process of self-education whose object is the leading 
of a full and useful life. Few >oung Indians seem to 
realise that a degree is not merely a passport to some low 
grade clerical employment but a means of making a start 
on a steep and ston> ascent that leads to something that 
is not to be measured by mere rupees. The Congress 
Parti has done useful work in this respect by stressing the 
value of handicraft and the importance of the village 
industry 

For it ts a problem of the first order in India to incul 
cate pride of trndcsmanshlp and a higher respect for the 
art of the crnftsmnn. In no country is "black coat” snob- 
bery more in c\idcncc among the so called intelligentsia 
and in no country is reluctance to undergo craftsman 
apprenticeship more pronounced. A large percentage of 
graduates leaving Engineering colleges are satisfied with 
the mere smattering of workshop training that Is given In 
the College shops and never undergo the proper two or 
three \earo workshop apprenticeship that Is Insisted on in 
European Engineering practice for a full professional 
qualification in Mechanical or Electrical engineering 
India has produced good craftsmen throughout the ages — 
albeit in somewhat specialised directions— but the pro- 
ducts of her young Industries will never be of the hlgiiest 
qualttv until workshop skill and technical training is 
riven more encouragement. A great deal of press publi 
ri*y his been glsen In India to thp Ee\in boys the lndiin 
ycutM who have been sent to Britain for training In In 
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dustrial methods. But these have been a mere handful 
and it is regrettably true that the average young Indian 
m general and the young Brahmin m particular does not 
take kindly to work that involves workshop training and 
dirty hands 

Moreover if India is to obtain those leaders of a type 
that are really wanted she must pay more attention to the 
kind of training that facilitates powers of observation and 
the application of the senses, and especially those of sight 
We all know that the training carried out in the Services 
aims at mutual alertness and physical health as well as 
moral health which is the very foundation of all good 
team-work. In how many of India’s high-schools can it be 
said that any attempt is made in this direction? It is true 
that a visit to an average high-school will disclose a little 
volley-ball and other Indian games — possibly even cricket 
or hockey — being played by the pupils after wor 1 g 
hours, but how many of the Staff take part m this and 
where is any attempt made to appreciate the essential fact 
that the organ of human intelligenr ‘ ,iot the brain alone 
but the whole body from the cro x of the head to the sole 
of the foot 9 Rudyard Kipling, a lover of India if ever 
there was one, reminds us of this essential truth m his 
Land and Sea Tales — 

Nations have passed away and left no traces 
And history gives the naked cause of it 
One single simple reason in all cases 
They fell because their people were not fit i 

It is true that something of the sort is attempted and 
effectively so in the few high grade schools of the British 
Pubhc School type and also m the so-called Military 
Schools, but it is a fair criticism of India’s system of 
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education os earned out at present that little or no train 
Ing is even attempted in physical fitness or indeed in the 
power of accurate and rapid observation let alone in the 
power of interpreting what is observed swiftly and cor 
recti) This Is surcl) an essential of effective citizenship 
as well as of effective leadership and such training adds 
much to the enjoyment and value of life. The countr> 
man usuall) acquires these qualities to some extent but 
not so the townsman unless he has belonged to a good 
troop of Scouts. It is idle to pretend that the power of 
observation cannot be taught — the Services have given 
the lie to that— but under the present water tight com 
partment system of teaching it is no ones business to 
attempt to obviate these shortcomings. Ask the voung 
Indian for example who has been taught in parrot fashion 
the principle of the telescope whether he can find his wa> 
by the stars? The answer can be confident^ predicted as 
being in an emphatic negative And vet the verv core of 
education lies in the capadt) for Intelligent observotion. 

The Sargent Committee has worked out n long range 
policy for India s educational future and the report 1* on 
essential stud) by those w ho hav c India a welfare at heart 
It is difficult to conceive a great future for a country when 
onl) a small percentage of the population Is literate and 
onl> a fraction of those has more than a smattering of 
genuine knowledge Of course a howl has gone up thst 
the cost will be an impossible burden but it Is purely on 
internal expense and large hidden resources of wealth ore 
untapped in a country where there nre no estate duties 
*rd ii far at the States are concerned no Income tax 
HL* 0 *y has never produced an example of a country 
v hick Has fourd expenditure on elementary edueatl'm 
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other than beneficial And with such training m literacy 
there must go as well some training m mind and cha- 
racter. This only exists at present m a few highly 
privileged establishments and the degree of pilfering, 
graft, black markets and such like delinquencies m India 
will only then be reduced. We laugh at older standards 
of conduct and m Britain it is termed Victorian prudish- 
ness and it is said that with social security we shall bear 
each other’s burdens, but for many of the community, both 
in India and elsewhere, the practical interpretation of 
this up to the present has been the lifting of much personal 
property' 

As far as India is concerned it would seem almost im- 
possible to secure any improved ethical standard or even 
to secure a healthy attitude on simple citizenship so long 
as caste remains enthroned among so great a proportion of 
the community and communal and creed differences re- 
main at their present level How can there be any in- 
culcation of the spirit of service — service to God and 
service to man — as long as these barriers remain 9 India 
wants such qualities as tolerance, sympathy and indivi- 
duality m her boys and girls quite as much as other grow- 
ing nations The aim of education is to give a young 
person a true sense of value m his or her outlook on life 
and one upon which his relationship with others, indivi- 
dually, collectively and even internationally, must depend 
And the purpose of schooling is the development of 
character so that the young adult may not only be 
equipped to earn a living but also may fashion and extend 
his personality throughout his life In what schools of 
India is one word of this taught, nor has anyone the 
courage to preach that such matters are m reality far 
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more important than the rapidity with which India attains 
her dull political freedom. 

And India in common with other notions Is receiving 
her full meed of post war planning but the planner here 
as elsewhere is all too prone to regard four hundred 
million souls ns material for social and political reform— 
often at so many to the square mile — Instead of as four 
hundred million sparks of Divine genius. Unless this in 
dividual conception Is realised and placed in its right 
perspective good feeling sympathy human understand 
ing and kindred virtues get left for behind. And it is 
pathetically true of Mother India that these arc the very 
qualities of which she is in the greatest need 
And w hat about India s nineteen Univ crsitics and vv here 
do they the occupants of the topmost rung on the Educo 
tional ladder stand in the quest for India s leaders 7 It 
has been truly stated that the function of o University is 
not mcrelv to pursue learning for Its own sake but also to 
train the youth of the community to collaborate so effee 
tivclv that the vitality of the nation may be stead llv In 
created and Its material and spiritual progress consistently 
maintained 

The original idea of a University was one of unl/ormifar 
the acceptance of certain common ideals by men of eduea 
tion. Theirs was a republic of letters, nor was there any 
hint of narrow nationalism about this conception The 
vrung men— mne boys in some cases— who graduated In 
the Umvrrrliirj of Europe from Coimbra in the South to 
S.w Andrews in the North had a common culture Tim 
peuUon of Latin at a universal academic language helped 
in this nrd it It for the Universities rf the whole world 
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to get back the tradition of such common ideals under the 
very altered conditions of modem life 
It is necessary m this connection to consider what are 
the true aims of a University, and the first of these is 
surely the building up of those qualities of mind and 
character which are the essence of a well-balanced perso- 
nality The necessary professional training which it is 
the duty of the student to undertake, comes second to this 
The furtherance of research, and that in no narrow sense, 
is yet another function of the Univeisity It should not 
merely disseminate knowledge, it should also advance it 
“There are” says Newman in the Idea of a University 
“three great subjects on which human reason employs it- 
self God, nature and man ” Of these the book of nature 
is called science and the book of man is called literature 
In their studies of these by the students whether at school 
or at College we must be sure that strong and deep-seated 
motives make their appeal Are not these motives m the 
mam both crude and egoistic m Indian educational institu- 
tions? The desire to pass examinations for self-advance- 
-ment comes a long way first, and more altruistic motives 
such as the satisfaction of intellectual interest and the 
urge to create can hardly be said to exist 
There is nothing of the feature so strong in dictatorship 
countries that school and society are one organic umt 
Youth is there trained to feel that it has a mission, and is 
devoted to obedience to a common cause It is this spirit 
of service that has produced the astonishing success of the 
Boy Scout Movement with its appeal to a powerful in- 
stinct m human life The ‘exam and cram’ type of educa- 
tion will never grip the youth or bring about the develop- 
ment of human personality This is not to suggest that 
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India should imitate the dictatorship system— propaganda 
and education make unsatisfying bed fellows — and intole- 
rance and bias arc fatal poisons for young minds — but 
there Is good ns well as evil In the Fascist and Nan 
systems, and the appeal to loynltv and enthusiasm In the 
spirit of sendee are moth es of the highest value The alms 
of education for citizenship have been summed up under 
four headings — a sense of social responsibility a love ot 
truth ond freedom the power of clear thinking in every 
da} affaln and a knowledge of the broad political eco- 
nomic and scientific facts of the modem world. These 
aims ore three-fold emotional intellectual and practical 
and It is for the University to satisty these requirements 
in the best way possible The Universities of India can at 
least begin to stud} this subject of education for citizen 
ship along these lines. 

It Is a criticism in n chapter on education for leadership 
that little has been said with on} direct bearing on the 
subject. This is because it is fatal to attempt an> training 
of a specific leadership class. There lies the road to 
Fascist and Nazi principles For the leader emerges b> 
Interaction with the group and env specific leadership 
training ma> be very appropriate in n MUitarv College but 
Is entirety unsuitable In a democratic University— Leaders 
must be produced by fostering the creative spirit In bo>* 
and girls and letting the leader emerge In this free Inter 
pta> of student activities It Is Important that there should 
be the fullest intermingling between students of vvidclv 
dlfV-ent outhxsk. Hence the mls.akc of segregating to- 
gether all stulenti reading one single subject such a’ 
peering Indeed we all know how much we have 
r* rH by this system of mutual education. Man} o' u* 
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gratefully remember that some of the best instruction 
ever received has been as man to man or boy to boy m 
private talks on problems and difficulties 

And sometimes I remember days of old 

When fellowship seem’d not so far to seek, 

And all the world and I seemed much less cold, 

And at the lainbow's foot lay surely gold, 

And hope was strong, and life itself not weak 

• 

The success of a school, of a college and of a university can 
never rest on mere teaching, but is bound up with the cor- 
porate life and the coipoiate spirit that grows out of an 
intimate association between teacher and student There 
is all the difference m the world between the school-master 
or tutor and the mere teacher It is m the years after 
matriculation — in the school and at the University — that 
the sense of social responsibility is best developed This 
will only take place in an intimate atmosphere created by 
a staff who not merely teach but throw their whole perso- 
nality into the institution m a spirit of willing service 
Sense and manners are rune-tenths of civilization, and it 
is to the residential college rather than the University to 
which we must look for education in the highest sense 

The Sargent report is temperate in its criticisms of 
India’s Universities but these are none the less severe. 
The standard of the degrees is pathetically low The pro- 
portion of arts to science students which is conditioned 
mainly by the relative cost, is completely out of balance, 
and the standard of teachmg is poor In consequence the 
product is little valued when the course is completed and 
the average student drifts mto the type of employment for 
which matriculation is an adequate qualification. In time 
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of peace many fail to find employment altogether 
Teachers are shockingly badly paid and teaching methods 
are unduly conservative with little use of such appliances 
as the epidiascope or the kincma. It is but dimly appre- 
ciated that Instruction is, in general, more easily and more 
directly acquired through the eye than through the ear 
Hence the old fashioned chalk and talk 1 system reigns 
supreme. One hears a good deal now -a -days about scan 
dais in examinations and dishonourable practices. It is 
surely even more reasonable to wonder why so many 
teachers are still honourable, so low is the scale on 
which their remuneration is based Until India comes to 
regard teaching as a dynamic profession and one worth} 
of remuneration comparable to that in her Civil Service, 
little can be done to make Indian education a satisfactory 
process. We want young Indians full of initiative, origi 
nality and enterprise since security self-complacency and 
an ultra respect for parental influence will never give India 
the dynamic leaders that she must have in the future 
Enthusiasm Is the quality so often lacking in India a Uni 
verxities unless a lecturer can fire the imagination of his 
audience ho will never be of much use. The primary aim 
must be to awaken the critical faculty and to teach the 
students to assess evidence and to form a reasoned judg 
ment— their acquisition of mere factual knowledge is 
subsidiary In how many of India s Universities is this a 
generally accepted conception with first principles coming 
first? 

Indeed it is only too true both In India and elsewhere 
that the whole position of tho lecture tends to be given 
undue importance in University education. This is of 
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course because it provides a means whereby a single 
teacher can keep a large number of students gainfully em- 
ployed It has been said, with an apology to Wordsworth, 
that “lectures are but a sleep and a forgetting” and cer- 
tainly the lecture is such a passive means of instruction 
that it must be really good to justify itself. And how 
many professors, overburdened perhaps with the care of 
a large family at Bs 200 a month, are likely to comply 
with this’ It is recognised that the classic system of 
disputation is hardly possible under modern conditions — 
let alone m India where the proportion of students to 
teacher is astronomically high — but even here something 
could be done to obviate lecturing the students into a 
i’egree with a maximum of spoon-feeding of facts and a 
minimum of genume education and culture It is my firm 
belief that if India £ad the courage to double her standard 
of Umversity education and to halve the number of stu- 
dents, the results would be more than worth while It is 
the activity of the pupil himself in searching, observing, 
contrasting, comparing and amplifying that is to be en- 
couraged, with the teacher taking his part by stimulating 
the pupils’ interest The formal lecture does nothing to 
satisfy this Moreover in technical subjects there is an 
inevitable lag between practice and teaching that can 
never be overcome Teaching therefore should be 
restricted to fundamentals, current practice bemg only 
used as a means of illustration. 

The gemus of the good teacher resides m the seeds that 
he plants m the minds of his pupils by reason of his per- 
sonality. The leadership of the teacher should be 
persuasive rather than dominant Rudyard Kipling ap- 
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predated this and paid his tribute to the worth of this 
kind of teacher in his prelude to Stalky Ac Co. — 

Let us now praise famous men 
Men of little showing 
Men whose word stays broad and deep 
Far beyond their knowing 

Research Is always an important consideration m a 
University even if often a subsidiary one Here India is 
less backward than in many other respects. One of the 
most encouraging features in India s future is the increas- 
ing number of young scientists that India is training — 
young men who are achieving not merely a national but 
an international reputation. The number is not large in 
proportion to Indies population but the quality is good. 
The trend is admittedly towards 'pure rather than 
applied research but the difference is not so great as was 
sometimes thought After all, Clark Maxwell s researches 
in the realm of pure mathematics were as as important in 
the evolution of radio as the work of Marconi -himself. 
Research must be a triple partnership between Govern 
ment, industry and University if over lapping Is to be 
avoided. Here again we want quality even at the expense 
of quantity The writer has interviewed young Indians 
claiming to be engaged in research who were pitifully 
lacking in a knowledge of the first principles of the subject 
in which they were engaged Such men will never be 
more than laboratory assistants. 

The development of industry after the war will mil for 
a large increase of skilled technical and research workers 
in India. One wonders whether Indian Universities appre- 
ciate their responsibility In this important matter 
Education Is an integrated structure and the Technical 
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Colleges must preseive the closest possible contacts with 
the Universities For industry needs the continual re- 
freshment of new ideas and the Universities must play 
their part in this Social and economic problems also 
enter into this picture just as much as technology — there 
can be no better training for the young teacher of eco- 
nomics than to make close contacts with seekeis after 
economic truth m India’s factories In research m par- 
ticular the contacts between University and industry 
should amount almost to integration The young Uni- 
versity teacher must get right away from his cloistered 
calm both m education and research and study and 
explore the methods of other men and of other nations 
For there was never so much need m education of men 
capable of rising above a narrow lecture-room atmosphere 
and determmed to instil into their pupils what is glibly 
termed character and leadership but which must be im- 
pressed into a rapidly changing world if utter chaos is to 
be avoided And there was never a time when the world 
was more in need of men responsive to new ideas India 
mgst have such men — yes and women too — competent to 
give her sons and daughters the guidance for which she is 
looking and to act as leaders m her many problems It 
is all very well to have an alleged alien Government as a 
whippmg boy but it has been stated with some show of 
truth that the average Indian is most averse from accept- 
ing the responsibilities that full self-government entail 
It is far better to face up to the facts and to appreciate that 
there are many unpleasant thmgs such as military service* 
high taxation, estate duties and the like which political 
freedom and self-government entail Ethical considera- 
tions are also involved and the Universities of India have 
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problems ahead the magnitude and scope of which maj 
not be fully appreciated. It is no good clinging to tradl 
tion and to the ways of an earlier view of life which has 
gone beyond all hope of return. 

We are living in a time when changes are taking place 
with the utmost rapidity and those changes whether in 
political, social, economic or technical conditions constitute 
a challenge to the Universities, which should always be in 
the forefront in their contribution to the shaping of the 
future. At the present juncture -those changes are 
occurring faster than the normal speed of ordered educn 
tlonal progress. India has been largely spared the loss of 
so many of her promising young men in comparison with 
other nations but it is also true that the number of genuine 
leaders i i\ comparison with her population is pitifully in 
adequate. The men who can make decisions are so few— 
if anything is to be done some answer seems almost in 
evitable such ns *1 will ask my brother or father or 
mother’ The average Indian in business can only do 
routine work — we all know that the slightest question is 
referred to the boss. Of course India has her great indus- 
trial leaders — men like Tata, Birla Walchand Hlrachand 
and so on but the number can be counted almost on the 
fingers of both hands. “Who s Who in India” must be- 
come a very much thicker volume in the future India 
wants far more trained and informed minds men who can 
make decisions in the knowledge that leadership is not a 
privilege but a duty and a trust When such men with 
tho right degree of enlightenment imagination and initia 
tivc come along modern selection methods, in the use of 
which India is far ahead of mam other countries, will sec 
that they are sultablj placed and suitably rewarded. 
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But if the problems are vast so are the chances The 
scholars of the world will have their opportunity of 
making a bigger conti lbution than ever before m the 
mobilization m all countries of organised intelligence, not 
for the purpose of wagmg war but m the winning of a last- 
ing peace For it is education alone that will enable India 
to avoid the many pitfalls m her path The struggle for 
light is more urgent than the struggle for power Educa- 
tion is light and the quest of the human spirit is summed 
up m Goethe’s dying cry — “light, moie light” It was 
centuries ago that a Brahmin sage laid down the following 
dictum — “If by running away thou canst escape death 
then by all means try to avoid danger, but if all that lives 
must die then why run away and spoil thy good name?” 
The phrasing of the original Sanskrit has no doubt an 
added chaim but a country like India that has not accepted 
the Christian way of living must learn to impress such 
sentiments on her young manhood and womanhood 11 
their ethical upbringing 



CHAPTER VII 

LEADERSHIP IN INDIA’S INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 

In every rank, or great or *maU 

Tit Industry supports us olL — Gay* 

It has been emphasized in the previous chapter that the 
aftermath of the war gives an unrivalled opportunity 
for the exercise of leadership in all countries. India in 
particular will need the spirit of adventure and the cn 
couragement of initiative in her young men ns never 
before if she is to make the most of the situation in v.hich 
she finds herself. Those men drawn from Industry 
and commerce who have made a success of life in one of 
the Services, when required to shoulder far bigger res- 
ponsibilities than were ever offered in time of peace 
descrv e a greater share in the responsibilities of business 
and they will be frustrated if this Is not forthcoming 
For those of us whose duties have involved a close study 
of young officers cannot fail to have noticed the subtle 
changes that have taken place in these young men— mere 
boys in some cases — who joined up early in the War The 
man who was previously in employment calling for no 
great initiative has either blossomed out or withered 
under the load of responsibility and it is up to his nevr 
cmplo>cr to give him n proper chance when it is certain 
that his personality has been tempered and refined under 
the fierce heat of battle 
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In the planning of industrial re-oiganisation both m 
India and elsewhere it is theiefoie essential that every 
opportunity should be given for the advancement of the 
man who has shown his worth This is far from suggest- 
ing that the road should be altogether easy — the climb 
should be by ladder and not by escalator — but the ladder 
should be there and available for the best man to finish at 
the top without legard for community, caste or creed In- 
dustry and commerce have a right to demand their full 
proportion of the men who possess qualities of initiative, 
resource and leadership Such men are comparatively 
rare m India and when found these qualities should be 
fostered by wise and imaginative training 

Psychology comes mto the picture here for psychology is 
the study of human behaviour, but this type of psychology 
will not be acquired from books but by social contact and 
m the spirit of service Social contact is a term that in- 
cludes the relations of a man to his fellows The Services 
can teach more about this subject than elsewhere because 
in the Services theie is no question of a working week of 
44 hours and the social contact between leader and led is a 
vital matter upon which the morale of a unit intimately 
depends. Group morale depends on the degree of cohe- 
sion within the group and that in turn is a function of the 
social contact between the leader and lus followers. The 
leader must be capable — to some extent at least — of focus- 
sing in his own person the common ideals, hopes and 
purpose of the group, whether that purpose is runnmg a 
school, winning a football match or even a war India 
wants the type of man with an enquiring mind, whose out- 
look towards his fellows is good and who won’t take things 
for granted This type of man will decline to carry on 
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with some undesirable practice on the ground that it was 
done by his father and grandfather before him. Kipling 
summed up this line of thought in his incisive style and 
they are words that a young man starting in life may well 
take to heart — 

I kept *ix hcrnwt serving men 

They taught me an I knew 
Their name* ore what and why and when 
And bow and where and who 

The circumstances of the war have given India an op- 
portunity that will never recur To start with, she has 
become for the first time in her history a creditor nation 
and to no mean extent. Previously she owed Britain a 
vast debt, but now the reverse is the case and to a 
figure running into many hundreds of million sterling 
The calamity of war has forced Great Britain to part with 
her hard-earned external savings — a process that the 
British Chancellor euphemistically terras overseas — dis- 
investment ! In addition India s railways are now all her 
own and with considerable improvements, especially in 
their carrying capacity due to the war Her industries 
have also been vastly^expanded and several millions of 
her men as well as many thousands of her women have 
had their health their leadership and their mental outlook 
and habits of life vastly improved by reason of the train 
ing thc> have received since the outbreak of war It is 
true that there has been an inflation of the currency and 
the purchasing power of the rupee has declined but no 
country is immune from such influences in time of war and 
the price le\el tends to go down rather than up at present, 
thanks to better Government control of essential com 
modi ties These opportunities are moreover fully appro- 
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ciated and various schemes such as the Bombay Plan have 
been initiated to take advantage of the improved situation. 

Whether the improvement under these reconstruction 
plans will be by public or pnvate enterprise or a suitable 
combmation of both has yet to be decided In general, 
private enterprise is too much concerned with prospects 
of early profit and the Indian financier is notoriously ner- 
vous of risks and that is why so overwhelming a percen- 
tage of Indian improvements — such as railways, civil 
engineering schemes and the like — have been financed m 
the past from overseas But dnect governmental manage- 
ment of industry and commerce has also many drawbacks 
At the best the wheels of government activity are clogged 
with bureaucratic mud, at the worst the door is open to 
sinister conspiracies such as weie put into action in Ger- 
many by I G Farbenmdustne, the controlling influence in 
the early days behind the Nazi regime Even men of busi- 
ness seem to find themselves, like Laacoon, strangled m 
the coils of bureaucratic control Cartels and combmes 
are often opiates, lulling men mfo delusions of peace and 
prosperity 

There is no doubt that there is room for a great improve- 
ment m the quality of Indian production and this will 
only be brought about by improved craftsmanship and 
superior workshop organisation Walk mto any shop 
from Kashmir to Travancore and ask for a manufactured 
article that is fabricated in India You will be shown a 
cheaper article made in India (or possibly m Japan) and 
a more expensive but better quality article made m 
Europe or U S A It is only by education and training 
that the necessary increase m technical skill can be 
secured which will put an end to this and it is only then 
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that there will be achieved in India that high level in pro- 
ductivity — both in quality and quantity — which is so 
essential if labour is to be adequately rewarded. We all 
know that this is far from the case in modem India to-day 
In administration, India a industries are far from follow 
ing out those principles of scientific management at which 
the Americans are so expert In U S A there has been a 
much closer investigation than elsewhere of the ellmlna 
tion both of fatigue and of superfluous motion. The books 
of such men as Dr Gilbreth are revealing to a degree. The 
saving of time and labour in machine shop processes by 
efficiency experts has sometimes been startling The 
guiding principle that employes are human beings and not 
automatons, will by itself achieve a good deal. In India 
with its horde of unskilled and badly paid labour this 
subject has scarcely been considered. 

Then again in American practice it is fully recognised 
that managers must spend much of their time in the 
works In India it seems usual for the mnnager to remain 
under a fan in his comfortable office and to send down his 
written instructions to the ‘hands When Stalin asked his 
countrymen to combine Russian revolutionary enthusiasm 
with American efficiency he knew what he was talking 
about Indeed leadership In the highest sense is wanted 
both on the operation and on the management side Trade 
Unions arc young In India but both sides have much to 
learn if India is to be spared the misfortunes due to mutual 
mistrust and suspicions. 

The ideals of leadership in a commercial unit differ 
widely from that in a fighting service. In business, elastl 
city Is so much In demand and problems of rupees and 
annas are so directly involved. Fundamental qualities 
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such as a grasp of basic principles and powers of judgment 
are implicit m both, but it is the persuasive leader that is 
best suited to commerce and the man who is continually 
looking out for improvements There is all the diffeience 
in the world m a business enterprise between the genuine 
leader and the mere boss The difference has been put 
m an American publication m the following apt com- 
parison — 


Boss ot 

Drives his men 
Depends on authority 
Inspires fear 
Says “I” 

Fixes blame for breakdown 
Knows how it is done 
Makes work a drudgery 


Leader ? 

Coaches them. 
Depends on good-will 
Inspires enthusiasm 
Says “We” 

Fixes breakdown 
Shews how 
Makes it a game 


There is ample room in a well ordered firm for leader- 
ship at the bottom as well as at the top The management 
must always be looking out for junior leadeis with a view 
to promotion Intelligence and leadership is shewn m the 
possession of creative imagination and a well ordered fac- 
tory will have a system of prizes and rewards for im- 
provements m technique In one relatively small firm m 
Scotland over 1,200 suggestions were submitted in six 
months, nearly 400 of which were from office boys In 
this firm, prizes were based on 50 percent of the first year’s 
savings, and a payment to one operative alone was of the 
equivalent of 2,500 rupees 

For the man at the top the ability to choose the right 
assistants is the vital concern, as he will fail completely if 
he tries to grasp too many details on his own It is so easy 
to get submerged in a mass of non-essentials and thus to 
lose that resilience of mind that is so necessary in dealing 
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with the things that really matter The success and even 
the very survival of a business sometimes depends on this. 
Some of the world s greatest leaders have been but mode- 
rate judges of men and they have suffered in their leader 
ship from this. Napoleon s Marshals for example were in 
the main but second rate. 

Another matter of the first importance Is that no auto- 
matic rights should be accorded to the son of the Boss 
India is a country that is suffering now and likely to suffer 
more in her industrialised future from an excess of nepot 
ism. It is a country in which the very word ‘Socialism* is 
taboo and it is held as almost axiomatic that the son or 
sons should succeed to the family business as a matter of 
course and sometimes regardless of capacity and training 
It Is surely not fitting in a country making any claim to 
democratic practice that a lad should be allowed to shelter 
too snugly under the family umbrella and that he should 
succeed as of right to the management It is so important 
that the promising recruit to industry should have on 
avenue open to him right up to the top and should be given 
work involving real responsibilities. 

Furthermore, in manj industrial and commercial orga 
nisations both in Britain and in India there exists in bc- 
tween a sound and level headed management a stratum of 
second rate material composed of men who have risen 
quite as high as their limited natural ability permits, and 
there they remain, perpetuating in a stolid and pains 
taking fashion the mistakes of their predecessors. The 
young men of promise many with conspicuous ability and 
youthful enthusiasm albeit untemporcd by experience 
are quite unable to penetrate through this stagnant 
stratum and the enterprise lacks the progressive outlook 
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that is developed by young men of ability and initiative. 
The remedy for this is to provide an adequate number of 
personal assistants to Managing Directors, which posts 
these young hopefuls could fill, and which would give 
them and their ideas direct access to the departmental 
heads It would also tend to induce men of outstanding 
ability to remain on the technical side, and would prevent 
the continual loss of good technologists owing to the better 
pay and better promise which so often exists m adminis- 
tration 

Not that administration is in any way unimportant — in- 
deed it is m the sphere of industrial management that so 
many weaknesses are to be found m our present system 
Industrial management is a skilled profession, requiring 
not only high personal qualities of enterprise and imagina- 
tion, but also an appropriate form of special trammg 
Indian Universities and cognate educational establish- 
ments are as yet far from appi eciating this Furthermore 
the really expert manager is relatively rare, and the find- 
ing of the right man, and the provision of the right train- 
ing is not only a matter of the first importance, but one 
involving a close collaboration between industry and 
education Potential managers should be encouraged to 
visit and to make contacts with other firms The spmt of 
rivalry must not be allowed to prevent the broadenmg of 
outlook and the ingemination of new ideas that such visits 
should occasion. 

The State must have its appropriate place in post-war 
reconstruction, and it may be that such public services as 
transportation, electricity and gas generation, and even 
mining, may be suited to State management But 
bureaucratic control touches no industrial process without 
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loss and vexation. Whether it handles eggs or coal It can 
be counted on to provide a minimum of distribution with 
a maximum of cost and friction In very truth the Minis- 
tries work in a mysterious way their blunders to perform. 
Public control is all too apt to invoh e muddle ineptitude, 
waste, lack of enterprise and even lack of common com 
tesy under it the time-honoured virtues of common sense 
and initiative seem to atrophy and die. Promotion by 
seniority is also responsible for many second rate clai 
mants for leadership getting higher up the ladder than 
their merits deserve 

So it is one of the qualities of a leader to form a correct 
opinion as to the power and limitations of his lieutenants — 
they must be given initiative within necessary limitations 
and they must fit into the very fabric of the enterprise In 
which they are engaged. It is not sufficient merely to 
have competent individuals on a staff— they must be 
welded into a team responsive to their leader In these 
human relationships the leader receives as well as gives 
and too much dominance rarely pays, and least of all in a 
commercial enterprise. It would seem desirable that the 
schoolboy should be taught something of the lives of great 
leaders in industry in place of so much about the states 
men and the generals. In all leaders concentration on the 
task Is wanted and devotion to Its service, but leadership 
In commerce is more exacting in one respect insomuch as 
the responsibility Is nearly always shared bj Boards and 
Committees and no dictatorial attitude is possible 

The understanding and indeed the treatment of other 
people is a matter that is very Uttlc studied but It Is of 
the essence of leadership Imagination is necessary here 
c\cn In the case of the purely dominant leader The in 
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stmct of man gives him little guidance m lespect of this 
treatment It is so easy to misinterpret others, and to 
regard principles as prejudices The beliefs of man have 
a deteimining part to play in the structure of society if 
freedom is to mean anything Social psychology is the 
science that deals with this subject, and it is one that is 
much neglected It is so easy to get a bastard type of 
freedom — we have it to-day in the much vaunted freedom 
of the Press This includes in an even greater measure 
the freedom to suppress, and these two freedoms are 
scarcely compatible Human personality varies more in 
the sphere of moial sensitivity than m most others, but it 
is a significant truth that the gift of understanding is one 
to be prized almost more than any othei 

Unfortunately it is not in every industry that the light 
spirit exists between management and labour, and taken 
by and large the fault is on both sides Managers are 
liable to be arbitral y and limited m their outlook, and on 
the workers side there are some so wedded to the notion 
of democracy (taken to mean that each man is as good as 
his neighbour if not better) that there is an active dislike 
of the idea of leadership as a natural human instinct with 
its correlation of loyalty to the leader It has already 
been shewn that m all types of society the leader is not 
difficult to find — indeed it even appears m the animal 
world Watch what happens m any accident — when a car 
turns over, for example, m a frosty street Someone turns 
up and takes charge and others are ready to take orders 
from the man most capable of finding the right solution 
to the immediate problem 

No-one likes to be thought of as a mere cog m a machme, 
and one of the mam causes of mdustrial discontent is the 
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impersonal attitude of modem industry which treats the 
operatives as so many 'hands’ Organised work in in 
dustry becomes intolerably oppressive when opportunities 
for advancement are denied to those who are best fitted 
to take advantage of them — when promotion is merely a 
matter of seniority or worse still when nepotism is ram 
pant and the best job Is given to a man just because he is 
his father’s son. 

Something has already been written of the Importance 
of research work in the life of a University This is even 
more true of industry and the relation between industrial 
and academic research must bo close There is in India 
a great and pressing need of scientists and that in the sense 
of men with a sound knowledge of scientific principles — 
India has already too many of the type that have secured 
science degrees by the possession of brains of the consis- 
tency of blotting paper with a knowledge of undigested 
facts culled from ancient text books. Industrial firms will 
want many more men with the necessary training to act 
as scientific advisers. India is far from realising the iro 
portancc of scientific work in the same way as some 
other countries. Before the war the total budget for 
science in the Soviet Union was 1 percent of tho national 
income the figure being three-tenth in U S A In Britain 
It was but one-tenth of 1 percent and in India the fraction 
is probably very much smaller 
Examples in hard cash of the valuo of research abound 
in e\cr> direction. It is estimated that the gas filled lamp 
represents an annual saving of close on one hundred 
million rupees in electric lighting in India olone while tho 
improved cfilclcncj of the internal combustion engine due 
to the anti pinking effect of lend ethjl saves thousands of 
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millions of gallons of petrol per annum. Research m 
many matters other than those of war have been in full 
swing smce 1939 New material m clothing should virt- 
ually abolish the overcoat owing to their superior insulat- 
ing properties Nylon is five times stronger than hemp 
rope and this substitute-silk rivals the genuine article. 
Plastics make lenses that are unscratchable and prac- 
tically unbreakable — it also makes admirable dentures 
Food dehydration improvements are remarkable. War is 
not only destroying the world — it is also creating a new 
one 

We can expect vast changes in construction m all its 
ramifications after the war — plastics alone will play a 
great part m this A whole chassis can now be pressed 
out simultaneously m plastics Road transportation must 
be vastly improved with motor ways for fast traffic, with 
pedestrians, cyclists and slow moving traffic elsewhere 
We cannot allow speed to rule us as a Juggernaut claim- 
ing hundreds of victims daily India has slums m her 
towns that are a disgrace to a civilized community and 
this position cannot remam It is of the first importance 
that the cost of housing construction should be vastly re- 
duced This will never be achieved as long as a technique 
is followed which is m essentials exactly the same as that 
practised by the Assyrians and the Babylonians, m which 
houses are made up of many thousands of tmy pieces each 
laboriously laid by hand Pre-fabncation is the hope of 
houses by the milli on for the millions 

It would seem that economics rather than science is the 
villam m the piece, it was the confusion in world eco- 
nomics that caused the unnecessary poverty that existed 
between the two wars, and was m part responsible for the 
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second. There was an infinity of the worst form of 
waste — that due to productive power not being used 
Mass unemployment, plant idle, land untilled, com used 
to run trains coffee dumped into the sea, were all 
symptoms of this economic malady There was a world 
wide lack of income to buy goods that millions were 
> earning to produce Only a world view and wise leader 
ship will prevent future misfortunes. A special resp- 
onsibility rests on the leaders of U S A due to her out 
standing economic strength. If they Just let things drift, 
the economic crisis of the nineteen fifties will dwarf the 
troubles of the nineteen thirties. 

Innovation and experiment must be at the very fore- 
front in a live and enterprising business. It is a mistake 
to think that individual leadership spells autocracy Com 
mittees can be tyrannical to a degree and so can Trade 
Unions. But the family business is all too liable to suffer 
from ancestor worship and it is unlikely that the right 
type of leadership will bo handed down to the third and 
fourth generation It is a vital matter that the rise of 
able men to positions of responsibility and control at the 
top should be possible. There may be room for sc p tun 
genarians and octogenarians on a Board but never In 
managerial posts. In Britain, the Public Utility Corpora 
tion — an example of the English genius for compromise — 
seems to supplv in one organisation man> of tho advan 
tages of both public and private enterprise Such cor 
porations suppty the incentive and opportunity for able 
men to rise to the top and there have been outstanding 
examples of such men as Frank Pick, who transformed the 
competing welter of transport facilities under which 
London suffered Into an integrated and efficient orgnnisa 
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tion described with justice by the Times as a ’civilizing 
agency’ 

The war taught us that it is only a spiritual urge that 
will drive a people from sacrifice to sacrifice It is equally 
certain that a similar spmt must prevail in tackling the 
problems of reconstruction That will not be easy m 
India, where the impact of the war on the houses and homes 
of the people has not been severely felt. The well-to-do m 
India have had more than then* share of the good things of 
life — moreover it is a country m which respect for age is 
very great But vision is brightest and courage is highest 
in the young and India’s young manhood must have its 
full say in the changes that are in the womb of the future. 
The crusadmg spirit of youth must be tempered by the 
experience of age “It’s all that the young can do for the 
old, to shock them and keep them up to date”, wrote 
Bernard Shaw. Orthodoxy and complacency are the twin 
opponents of progress and both are strong m Indian 
economic life with mammon as a God controlling the 
destinies of millions It is mainly the young who will 
accept the fact that the old social order is dymg and a new 
economy is close at hand 

For it is crystal clear that we have come to the end of 
an epoch and that a new way of living and a new order 
lies ahead A school of American economists headed by 
James Burnham suggests that capitalism is losing its 
powers and will be replaced not by socialism but by the 
rule of managers There is certainly a basis of truth in 
this and we are witnessing a revolution in which the 
prophets and leaders of the new era will be men posses- 
sing a high degree of technical, administrative and 
managerial ability Educational establishments such as 
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Universities have done little to appreciate this in the train 
ing they offer to their students. It is a vital matter that 
more should be done to stimulate and to develop adminis- 
trative and organisational ability 
Slums squalor greed and ugliness are the aftermath 
where exploitation wins in the industrial race It is the 
spirit of service that is wanted in India and elsewhere with 
the elimination of caste and the cutting out of social pre- 
judice. Personality and leadership are required in this 
new Industrial revolution, with rewards in abundance for 
enterprise) and initiative. Filling in forms will never 
make creative business nor develop character but love of 
work for its own sake and pride in craftsmanship will do 
much. Imagination Is wanted and judgment and fore- 
sight, for where there Is no vision the people perish. 



CHAPTER VIII 

INDIA AT THE CROSS-ROADS 

“Your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
visions” — Joel 

It has already been emphasized that a golden oppor- 
tunity awaits India m the post-war epoch if she plays her 
cards aright In the economic domam she occupies a posi- 
tion well-nigh unique among the warring nations m both 
having a relatively low internal debt and bemg also a 
creditor nation The USA. most nearly approaches this 
as she is a creditor country, but Uncle Sam’s internal debt 
is astronomical and it is questionable whether she will be 
able in the future to maintain a standard of living which 
is so much higher than elsewhere. 

But India’s problem is altogether different as in her case 
it is of the greatest importance that the standard of living 
and the purchasing power of her vast population should 
be considerably mcreased This will be no easy matter 
as existing social practices are involved It is difficult to 
see for example how the earning capacity of a man can 
attain a high level when he solely performs a smgle rela- 
tively unimportant and strictly limited operation such as 
that of a bhishti, a chaprasi or a sweeper 

It is perhaps an impertinence that any comment on the 
habits of a country should be made by one with only one 
year of residence — certainly Mr. Beverley Nichols has 
attempted to do so with a stay of similar duration and has 
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achieved the miracle of securing unanimity among India’s 
Press in a chorus of united denunciation- One paper 
commented that a number of Penguin editions of this 
criticised work were published “which nobody reads” 
The reason for a number of editions being published under 
these circumstances was nowhere stated! For the visitor 
who keeps his eyes and ears open sometimes sees much 
that is not noticed by the resident and this furnishes the 
justification for a few remarks in a spirit of criticism, 
tempered by an appreciation of the great possibilities and 
future potentialities of a sub-continent with many latent 
resources and embracing one-fifth of the population of the 
whole world. 

It would seem that there are three outstanding consid 
orations which demand the closest attention in India s 
post war reconstruction and that compared to these e\cn 
industry is secondary These three giants are agriculture, 
civil engineering and education and all three are closely 
and intimately inter-connected 

For India is and will always remain pre-eminently an 
agricultural country with the bulk of her population gain 
fully occupied in her 700 000 villages and however large 
is India* industrial development it seems unlikely that 
more than a relatively small percentage of her teeming 
millions will become town-dwellers and factory workers 
for many jears at least Agriculture and the improve- 
ment of agriculture is therefore a primary consideration. 

Indeed to one born and bred on the English countryside 
with its well tilled and carcfull y tended fields nothing is 
more noticeable on am\al in India than the nature of the 
tillage. The ancient ploughs ne\cr seem to do more than 
to scratch the surface of the soil and of manure on the land 
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there is hardly a trace and that in a country teeming with 
cattle In many parts of the country there is ample rough 
timber suitable for fire-wood yet the peasant woman is to 
be seen industriously makmg into cakes for burning that 
cowdung, which is so badly needed to fertilise the soil 
The short view seems to prevail everywhere and wasteful 
methods abound throughout India’s agricultural economy 
and much of this is due to ignorance Water-conservation 
is rarely attempted and co-operative methods m marketing 
are conspicuous by their absence It is perhaps too much 
to expect that the Hindu farmer should kill off elderly 
and diseased cows but until this is done there is little hope 
of improvements in milk production Nothing is more 
striking than a visit to a Military Dairy farm and the con- 
trast between the cattle that are to be seen there and the 
weak and scraggy beasts elsewhere 

It is only too true that freedom from want is foremost 
among the clauses of the Atlantic Charter and freedom 
from hunger and starvation is far from non-existent m 
India today And yet there are still millions of acres of 
land available and yet uncultivated Much of this can 
only be brought under cultivation by irrigation, but much 
of it cannot and will never be irrigated Even here there 
are possibilities by suitable means of water-conservation 
such as ‘bunding’ along the contours by which means 
worth-while crops can be produced It is all a matter of 
knowledge and organisation With an increase of popula- 
tion amounting to some 5 millions a year this increase of 
production is the vital matter m India’s economy and no 
final solution is likely while the present system of land- 
tenure and fractional holdings still remains Nothing 
short of a revolution is likely to bring this about and only 
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then major improvements such as mechanization be 
achieved. 

But even without this much can still be done. Agri 
cultural industries such as vegetable and fruit-canning 
are still in their infancy in India and artificial manures 
occupy a very small place in farming methods Atmo- 
spheric nitrogen is very little used to make nitrates and 
modem agricultural machinery is conspicuous by its 
absence. There must be an increase in production and no 
single step will secure this. India is on the march but her 
standards must be raised. 

It will be generally agreed that the educated Indian and 
the Indian graduate in particular is rarely to be seen on 
the country -side and in the villages. It Is the towns that 
appeal to his tastes but he must be made to realise that it 
is in the villages that the real heart of India beats and that 
it Is In the rural districts that leadership Is most wanted 
if any advance in education in agriculture, In hygiene and 
in the amenities of the countryside are to be made 

Consider medicine alone in which it is a fact that the 
percentage of doctors to patients in the country Is far 
below the admittedly low figure in the towns. It Is almost 
true that rural medical amenities arc non-existent — 
certainly village dispensaries are not so conspicuous as in 
admittedly backward countries such as Nigeria. Indeed 
medical science is one of the features in which India is 
deplorably backward and even the Army has had to be 
satisfied with the services of partly qualified licentiates 
because it has been found impossible to obtain enough 
fully qualified practitioners The Ayurvedic system of 
medicine— If system it can be called— holds its svay over 
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large portions of the populace but even the doctors who 
have been trained on western lines are very limited both 
in quality and quantity. And if the doctors are short in 
number and deficient this is even more true of the nurses, 
with the added disability that nursing is looked down on 
almost as a shameful occupation There is room and 
more than room for leadership m India’s medical and 
sanitary arrangements. 

But to return to India’s agriculture m which about 340 
million acres of land is under cultivation. Of this, it is 
reckoned that something over 60 million is irrigated and 
that it would be feasible to irrigate at least another 40 
million without serious difficulty It is here that so large 
an mcrease both in the quality and the quantity of India’s 
food supply is feasible and it is here that the Civil 
Engineer comes m For by irrigation it is possible to in- 
crease the production in a cultivated area by as much as 
100 per cent and especially is this the case with respect to 
rice, a crop which is the basic food for the inhabitants of 
vast areas and especially m Bengal In the case of a 
country like India whose rainfall is restricted to one- 
quarter of the year, water conservation is a vital matter. 
India is a country with almost endless possibilities of 
water-conservation — not only for irrigation and for town 
consumption but also for hydro-electnc purposes When 
water can be used both for power purposes and for normal 
supply— as for example m the hilly country round 
Bombay — the importance of the matter is yet further en- 
hanced 

So it is to her Engineers that India must look for many 
of her improvements and for that mcrease m production 
both of food and manufactured commodities that is so 
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essential. The provision of cheap electrical power is itself 
of the utmost importance. That some of the Provinces 
should choose electrical energy as a suitable commodity 
for taxation is little short of criminal. Luckily for India 
there have been a large number of young men who have 
received a very practical training in the profession of 
Civil Engineering in the ranks of the Indian Engineers and 
others who have gained expert knowledge in Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering in the Indian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers. The work of these corp3 on the 
active service fronts in conjunction with their British 
brethren has been outstanding Moreover India is not 
lacking in engineering colleges where suitable academic 
training and a certain amount of workshop practice is 
taught. Academic knowledge is of course essential to the 
Civil Engineer but the most vital part of the training is in 
the field and the average young Indian civilian shews a 
good deal of reluctance to spend long and uncomfortable 
days and nights in the Jungle with his theodolite and lev eh 
It is only by means of this that the real Civil Engineer 
learns his art. In order to achieve such masterpieces as 
the Lloyd barrage the possession is necessary of a certain 
genius for practical affairs coupled with the expenditure 
of much hard work under the most uncomfortable condi 
lions Very often the labour of weeks and months is 
entirely unproductive as various alternative plans arc 
often necessary and hitherto the British Engineer has 
been the pioneer In such operations which have been of 
so great benefit to India. In future the Indian Engineer 
will assume his rightful leadership in this type of work 
which has n double purpose Inasmuch as it not onlj con 
serves vast quantities of water but it also prevents much 
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of the goodness of the soil from bemg washed out to sea. 
It will be a work of genuine leadership for the young 
Indian Civil Engineer -to initiate such undertakings 

The part that engineers have played and are playmg in 
the material progress of civilization throughout the world 
is seldom recognised or appreciated The relative status 
of the Civil Service and the Public Works Department m 
India is symptomatic It is a commonplace that the great 
advances, which have been achieved in communications 
and transport and m the comforts and convemences of 
life itself, are due to the engineer, but these are only a 
few of the many examples of his contribution to material 
civilization Engmeers are all too prone to let their 
achievements speak for themselves, and to emulate that 
masterly silence which is one of the more endearmg 
characteristics of the giraffe* It is only necessary to think 
of the part played in human life by water, gas and electri- 
city to appreciate what the work of the civil engineer 
means to mankind, and the achievements of the mecha m - 
cal and of the electrical engineer are even more obvious. 
The man who plans and carries out vast engineering 
undertakings must have msight and imagination, together 
with great determination and power of command In fact 
he must be a leader in every sense of the word Yet for 
general administrative leadership in India the possession 
of scientific and technological ability would appear to be 
almost a disqualification In which of India’s nineteen 
Universities for example is an engineer enthroned in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s chair and how many engmeers have 
been governors of provinces 7 The engineer is partly to 
blame for this as he is liable to talk little and the world is 
prone to take people at their own valuation 
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Indeed the engineer in common with many others is far 
from recognising the value of scientific method as a power 
ful means of acquiring new knowledge of truth as well as 
control over the forces of nature- It Introduces us to the 
possibility of a world of abundance instead of one of 
scarcity and it is an important agency in man’s control 
over his own destiny Moreover the engineer both in his 
training and In his work is all too apt to minimise the im 
portance of the organization of work and the economics of 
work. Planning is not a subject well suited to class-room 
treatment but the student should realize its Importance at 
an early stage 

In the carrying out of new irrigation and hydroelectric 
propositions in India it is surely necessary for the Central 
Government to initiate the undertakings. Private enter 
prise is likely to be too impatient of early profit and the 
province is too email a unit to take the lead in schemes 
that will often cross provincial boundaries. The aim on 
the hydroelectric side is ultimately to give India the 
benefits of a grid system and all the advantages of really 
cheap and widespread electricity and this is far from the 
case at present, with 5 annas a unit as quite a normal 
charge 

But behind problems such as those of agriculture and 
irrigation stands the even vaster problem of education, for 
it Is education that Is the key that enables all other 
barriers to be overcome The Sargent scheme provides 
for a steady and orderly plan which will make India a 
fuli> literate country In 40 years. But 40 years is a long 
period in any single epoch and It has already been 
emphasized that we arc not living in times when normal 
ordered progress can be regarded as adequate Ex cep- 
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tional conditions demand exceptional measures and with 
demobilisation those exceptional conditions have surely 
come 

It requires but little thought to realise the educational 
possibilities inherent m the demobilization of the Indian 
soldier It is a subject that calls for imagination, zeal and 
initiative — all qualities of the very essence of leadership 
Even if allowance is made for the vast size and population 
of India, some 3 million officers and men are surely a 
leaven that can do much to leaven the whole lump These 
men will 'return to their towns and villages with new 
standards of living, a wider outlook, and often with 
considerable skill In the Services the hampermg in- 
fluence of caste has been largely broken down, new habits 
of cleanliness and sanitation have been formed and a 
wider outlook has been engendered Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have been introduced to the wonders of 
modern machinery — they are no longer chained down to 
the level of the bullock-cart Radio, the mternal combus- 
tion engine, the bull-dozer, the lorry and many other 
innovations have become a part and parcel of their lives 
All this should be a tremendous asset but — let there be no 
mistake about it — such an asset can be turned into a 
liability if the handling of the problem is unwise and un- 
imaginative This is because frustrations can be so easily 
set up causmg all sorts of ferments and India has more 
than enough of such unhappy influences already 

One of the biggest problems is the return of the soldier 
to his village where his wife is a drudge and an ignorant 
and superstitious drudge at that Will his new outlook 
and new habits communicate themselves to her or will 
she drag him down to his old level 9 This is the problem 
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that must be faced and faced quickly and It la just here 
that leadership is required if disasters are to be avoided. 

The average Indian has little interests in the four free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter apart from freedom from 
want and it has been wisely stated that he is far more 
interested in four freedoms of a very different nature and 
these are as follows — 

(1) Freedom from hunger debt and insecurity 

(2) Freedom from unnecessary disease. 

(3) Freedom from exaction and the tyranny of petty 
officials and moneylenders. 

(4) Freedom from ignorance and boredom. 

Of these No 1 will be cured by increasing the purchasing 
power of the masses with consequent increase in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. No 3 involves the abolition 
of the present system of land tenure. No 2 involves more 
and better doctors and nurses and education is also in 
voHcd in No 4. It is plain that education is at the 
bottom of India s major problems. 

It is the Army itself that must take the lead in many of 
these post war problems. It is bj far the greatest of 
Indins three services and it is a service that is outside 
politics and regarded with the highest respect by all the 
parties and communities that comprise that very complex 
entit} termed Hindustan. The Army has already shown 
a capacity in the sphere of education that has almost put 
the professional educationists to shame Soldiers arc 
made literate more quickly than civilian teachers ever 
thought possible and what is still more important— they 
are taught to think for themselves and to use initiative and 
judgment Even in the material sphere the Army has 
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built for itself vast colonies of barracks and hutted camps 
that will serve admirably after the war for schools 
and colleges 

Furthermore it is unlikely that India will be satisfied to 
let her post-war Army consist of illiterates so that the 
Army itself will perforce start its own schools to tram the 
recruit ab imtio. In any case the returning sepoy will go 
back to Ins village with a far greater mterest m Indian 
affairs than ever before 

Arm-chair theories will never get India or any other 
country anywhere India’s future all depends on the 
Indian man and the Indian woman and contrary to time- 
honoured practice it must be the young man and — greatest 
heresy of all — the young woman who must take the lead if 
progress is to be made And that means reading, discus- / 
smg, forming opmions based on sound judgment and exer- 
cising moral courage No democracy is effective unless it 
is informed and the Indian soldier in particular has to 
equip himself for peace just as he did for war 

For choosmg the leader m peace-time activities, there is 
no reason why the Selection organization that has been 
used so successfully for war should not be used with suit- 
able modifications Peace time selection lays emphasis on 
the choosmg of the best whereas m war, selection methods 
aim at choosmg leaders that are adequate But whether 
in peace or war it is necessary to secure an appraisement 
of the whole man and modern selection methods offer a 
useful social technique both for the reconstruction period 
and in normal peace-time working For selection is a 
search for character and any technique based on a 
relatively short interview is quite inadequate for this 
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It has been rightly said that more men have lost their 
lives — at any rate in the spiritual sense — from fatty 
degeneration of the mind than ever lost them from fatty 
degeneration of the heart The young Indian must get 
right away from his Safety First outlook and learn to 
cultivate the spirit of adventure. The most serious diffi- 
culties in a nation or a community are those that come 
from within. It was Aristotle who taught that character 
was a habit — a moral quality that was inculcated by 
education and developed by hard work. Oliver Crom 
well knew this quite well and he put his faith in his russet 
coated captains because he knew that they were fired by 
moral purpose and thus would beat the luxury loving 
Cavaliers. Discipline is concerned with this and so is 
self respect and the spirit of brotherhood. This is whj 
India can have high hopes of her ex-Service men because 
they have been trained on those lines. 

But will the young educated Indian Chilian also realise 
that such qualities are needed of the leaders of a dynamic 
community in time of peace? Is he fired with a firm 
determination to use his education to enlarge tho quality 
of human life? It is not too much to say that the future 
of India is far more concerned with the answer to such 
questions than with the speed with which she attains that 
political enfranchisement which is hers v.hen she form 
ulates a plan to attain it 




